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SOME UNIQUE GOLD AND BRASS COINS OF THE 
IMPERIAL GUPTAS * 


In November, 1951, while examining the coin-collections of 
Mr. Bishun Narain Kapur of Chowk, Lucknow, the present writer 
came across three coins of the Imperial Guptas, the like of which had 
not been noticed by any numismatist so far. Two of them are of gold 
and belong to Samudragupta, but the third one is of brass and appears 
to have been issued by Chandragupta II. Again, of the two gold coins, 
onc is of the so-called Standard Type and the other, of the Lyrist Type; 
while the third one which is made of brass, comes under the cate- 
gory of the Archer Type. Despite their high antiquity, all the three 
coins are in fairly good condition, and, as such, present no diffi- 
culty in studying their details. At the request of the present writer, 
the aforesaid brass coin of Chandragupta II was acquired for the 
State Museum of Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow, to enrich its collection of 
Gupta coins. Recently, the other two coins have also been acquired 
for the museums of Uttar Pradesh: the coin of the Standard Type, for 
the Archacological Museum, Mathura, and that of the Lyrist Type, 
for the State Museum, Lucknow. The details of all the three 
coins have been given below. 


*Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India, held in 
December, 1951 (Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, xiii. p. 224). 
References to the coins (illustrated on Plate), cited in abbreviation in the body of 
the text, are the following :— 
(a) J. N. S. I. (Journal of the Numismatic Society of India) ; 
(b) J. R.A.S. (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London) ; 
(c) J. A.S.B. (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta) ; 
(d) B. M. C. (British Museum Catalogue) ; 
(e) B. £i C. (Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Goins in the Bayana Hoard, Altekar) ; 


(f) f. C., i. (Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, Smith); 
œe) Z. i: N. (Zeitschrift für. Numismatik, Berlin) ; 
(h) G. M. (Guptakalina Mudrayen, Altekar) 5 
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(i) N. S. (Numismatic Supplement of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of E ; and 
N. C. (Numismatic Chronicle, London). 


SAMUDRAGUPTA 


(1) Parakrama Type (Standard Type) 
(Large Fabric)? 


Provenance: Unknown Weight: 118-77 grs. (7:6958 gms.) 


Metal : Gold, 18:75 ct. Condition: Fairly good, except for the 
edge which is slightly worn. 


Fabric: Round, thin, and There is, however, a small 
of large size; dia- but deep cut (about 1/10”) 
meter :9. across the belt of the figure 


of the king. 


Obverse: King (with jugate heads), nimbate, standing to left, 
dressed in long riding coat having curved opening of the lower half 
in front and long tail at the back, tight-fitting trousers with round 
buttons or pearls thickly set at the sides, and belt (slightly above 
its usual position), wearing crown or turban, ear-rings, necklace, and 
wristlets, and holding in his left hand, a standard surmounted by a 
bar and fastened with a banner which floats behind him (jaya- 
dhvaja), offers with his right hand oblations at a low fire-altar from 
which is rising flame in three jets.? Behind the fire-altar and 
partly screened by the right hand of the king, is a standard or 
pillar surmounted by the figure of the bird Garuda facing front 


l. Gold coins of the Imperial Guptas, the size of which ranges from *7 to ‘79, have 
conventionally been placed in the category of ‘Sma!l Fabric’, while those which 
measure '8 and above, have been classed under ‘Large Fabric’. 


2. The long staff-like object which the ‘king’ is represented as holding by its upper 


part in his left hand, on the obv. side of our coin, is a dhvaja, and that, too, a 
Jayadhvaja, ‘banner of victory’, the unmistakable sign of vijaya, ‘victory’, and an appro- 
priate emblem of a jilaripu, ‘the conqueror of enemies? It is, thus, perfectly in keep- 
ing with the obv. legend of the Standard Type: "Samaraíalavitatavijayo  jitaripurajito 
divam jayati.’ 

The object depicted as floating behind the ‘king’, should be taken to be the 
representation of either a ‘banner’ or a ‘flag’, but not of a ‘fillet’, the conception of 


which is not Indian. The method of representing that object, is typically Kushana, 
as evidenced by some gold coins of Kanishka I. 


The chain mail on the left shoulder of the 


‘ki , . . 
his batile-dress. ing' suggests that he is wearing 
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(Garuda-dhvaja). Under the left arm of the king is written verti- 
cally (in Gupta characters): Samudra. Marginal legend commencing 
from 1 and running round clockwise, is indistinct throughout, the 
letters being partly or wholly off the flan.? 


Reverse: Goddess Ambika, two-armed, (dvibhuja), nimbate and 
seated on a high-backed throne, is facing front and resting her feet 
on ayfull-bloomed lotus. She is dressed in loose robe of the Indian 
style (Sataka) and scarf with folds over her shoulders, and wears a 


1. The Garuda-dhvaja as depicted on certain gold coins of Samudragupta and his 
successors, consists of a pillar, occasionally with an abacus, surmounted by the figure 
of the mythical bird Garuda, popularly believed to be the king of birds and killer 
of snakes. Since Garuda was also believed, as is now, to be the vehicle of Lord 
Vishnu, the dhvaja in question is more suitable for a Vishnu temple than, a yajnasala 
which the obv. device of the coins of the Standard Type seems to suggest. As for 
evidence, we may refer to the Besnagar Pillar Inscription of Heliodorus (c. 120 B.C.) 
which mentions for the first time a Garuda-dhvaja that was set up in a Vishnu temple. 
From that point of view, the depiction of that kind of pillar on a coin, without the 
representation of a temple, is highly inappropriate. But the reasons for its depic- 
tion on some Gupta coins, seem to be (i) that the religion of the Gupta family 
was Bhagavatism, and, as such, Garuda, the vehicle of Lord Vishnu, was an object 
of adoration to the members of that royal house, and (ii) that the figure of that my- 
thical bird, as described in the epics, was adopted by Samudragupta for the first 
time to be the insignia of the Gupta royal family. 


The depiction of a Garuda standard or Garuda pillar, as a part of the obv. 
device which is a scene of worshipping Agnias a mark of the celebration of victory 
in many battles (samarasatavitatavijaya), is purely an art-motif that was introduced 
with a purpose. The representation of that mythical bird as perching on a pillar, 
is nothing but a suggestion by means of a suitable symbol, viz, the supremacy 
of Samudragupta over all human beings, like that of Garuda over all birds and 
snakes. Since the figure of Garuda was the insignia of that Gupta monarch and after 
him, of his successors, we are inclined to believe that the conception which had 
led the designer of the aforesaid coin-type to introduce that mythical king of birds 
and killer of snakes in the scene of Samudragupta’s triumphant entry into the 
yajnasald, is verily the same as what had inspired another artist, a poet, to sing in 
praise of the heroic deeds of Skandagupta thus: 


«afpera AAT HTT d 
sfanfarestat fafeaat Reed u 
(Cor. Ins. Ind., iii. Fleet, p. 59). 


2. The coin-legend in full is, ‘Samarasatavitatavijayo jitaripurajito divam jayati ^ 


T 
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kefabandhamukuta, or jewelled band, slightly above the forehead, neck- 
lace and armlets.! She holds a noose (a$a) in her outstretched right 
hand, and a short sword with broad blade (khadga) in the left, Her 
left arm is folded at the elbow. Back of the throne, on which the 
goddess reclines, has an ornamental border, portions of which are 
to be seen round her head and also on the right. The two front 
legs of the throne, one on thc right and another on the left side 
of the lotus, have been clearly represented. There are a symbol and 
the legend Parakramah (written in Gupta characters) on the right, 
and another symbol on the left. Border of dots. 


[ Plate I] 


We have mentioned above that the present coin comes under 
the category of the so-called Standard Type of Samudragupta. Un- 
fortunately, the correct designation of that coin-type itself is as 
yet a matter of controversy, and so also is the identity of the object 
held by the ‘king’ in his left hand, from which the type has appa- 
rently derived its name. It has received such widely different names 
as, Javelin Type, Spearman Type, Standard Type, and Sceptre Type, 
according as the object in the left hand of the ‘king’, had appeared 
to be a ‘javelin’, a ‘spear’, a ‘standard’, and a ‘sceptre’ respectively 
to different numismatists. It is therefore necessary at this stage, 
to express our own opinion on the subject and also to state the 


reasons for our acceptance of the name Parakrama Type as mentioned 
above. 


een OES 


1, Amongst the different types of mukuta, head-gear or crown, prescribed for the decora- 


tion of the images of the female deities in the iconographical works of the Brahma- 
nas, as also in others which contain some useful iconic information, kesabandhamukuta 
sone. The mukutas prescribed in them, are, karanda, kirita, kuntala, and kesabandha. The 


Particular type of mukuta with which the female deity depicted on our coin, has been 
decorated, seems to be kesabandha. 


pL i 
Kesabandha-mukuta, as the name suggests, is 
more a head-gear than a crown, 


since the main purpose of wearing it, is to keep 
the long unknotted hair symmetrically arranged on either side of the head and 
also to keep it spread at the back. In a miniature portrait, as we find on the Gupta 


coins, the mukuta of the keSabandha type appears to be a coif or some tight-fitting 
head-dress, 


2. The symbol in the right field is indistinct. 


Museum Catalogue, 
in Sir Richard B 


For the one in the left field, see British 
Gupta Coins, Allan, p. 3; symbol on coin No. 9 and also on that 
urn's collection (Pl. I. 12 and 13). 


Ptate I 


2. Rev. 3. Obv. (Enlarged) 


1, Obv. 


gupta of the 


Unique Gold Coin of Samudra 


A 


) 


Parakrama Type (Standard Type 


C. D. Chatterjee 
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There is a sharp difference of opinion amongst numismatists 
regarding the identity of the object which the ‘king’ is represented 
as carrying in his left hand. Wilson took it to be either a ‘spear’, 
a ‘banner’, or a ‘trophy’ (held by the ‘king’ in his right hand !).! 
Smith at first considered it to be a ‘javelin’ and therefore desig- 
nated the coin-type as Javelin Type.2 He, however, soon changed his 
opinion, as he clearly recognized that object afterwards to be a ‘spear’ 
by its topmost part which, according to him, was merely the re- 
presentation of a spear-head. In view of this fact, he re-named the 
same coin-type as Spearman Type. What had appeared to be a 
‘spear’ to Wilson and Smith, was nothing but a ‘standard’ to Allan. 
He therefore applied the name Standard Type to all those gold coins 
of Samudragupta, on the obv. side of which the ‘king’ figures with 
that uncertain object, irrespective of the differences to be noticed in 
its appearance on some of them.4 All numismatists, including 
Altekar5 and Gupta, accepted the name as given by Allan, but 
none of them adduced any special reason in favour of its accep- 
tance. Recently, however, Gupta has questioned the appropria- 
teness of that name which he now considers to be misleading,” 
and his contention has been fully supported by Chhabra,® and 
even partly by Altekar.® Thus, there is no unanimity amongst 
numismatists regarding the correct designation of that coin-type of 
Samudragupta, which represents the ‘king’ as holding a long staff- 
like object in his left hand. It may be noted here that two gold 


l. Asiatic Researches, xvii (1832), p. 566 (Pl. I. 5). For a solution of the mystery 
of ‘king facing right’, see J.N.S.I., xii. p. 117: 


2. 7.A.S.B., liii (1881), 1, p. 172; J.R.A.S., 1889, p. 68; ibid., 1893, p. 100. 


3. Indian Museum Catalogue, i. pp. 102-103 (1906). In Ind. Mus. Catal., i. (Supplemen- 
tary), Mr. B. B. Bidyabinod has accepted the name Standard Type as given by Allan 
in preference to Spearman Type, the one suggested by Smith. See p. 30 (1923), 


British Museum Catalogue, Gupta Coins, p. 1. 
J-N.S.I., viii. pp. 46-47. 

ibid., viii. pp. 44-45. 

ibid., ix. p. 146, n. 1. 

. ibid., xi. pp. 25-26. 

Guplakalina Mudrayeh, pp. 29-37. 
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coins, one of Chandragupta I and another of Chandragupta II, 
s s GER 0) a 
have come to light so far, on the obv. side of which, the king’ has 


: : aa 
been depicted in the very same manner. 


We need not discuss here either the earlier or the later opinion of 
Smith, since he has not adduced any reason for either of them. 
They are, in fact, based entirely on his personal observation of the 
object held by the ‘king’ in his left hand, like that of Wilson. Allan, 
on the other hand, finds no characteristic feature of a ‘spear’ in that 
object, at any rate, not on its upper part, and therefore considers it 
to be a ‘standard’. In his opinion, it is merely the reproduction of a 
similar object, cither a ‘standard’ or a ‘sceptre’, which is to be scen in 
the left hand of the ‘king’, as depicted on some Later Kushana coins. 
He is further of the opinion that the ‘trident’ which the Kushaàna Em- 
peror Vasudeva I is represented. as carrying in his left hand, on the 
obv. side of his coins, may be considered to be the prototype of that 
object. Conventionally, as Allan thinks, it stands for a ‘standard’, 
and, as such, he considers the name Standard Type to be highly ap- 
propriate.2 The opinion of that learned numismatist had. found a 
favourable acceptance on all hands ; but, as stated above, recently 
some scholars have questioned not only the identity of the object to 
be scen in the left hand of the ‘king’, but also the appropriateness of 
the name of the coin-type, as suggested by him. Gupta, who had 
previously accepted the name Standard Type, has now rejected it on 
the ground that "Indian tradition never favoured the king being his 
own standard-bearer.’ He prefers to take that curious object to be 
a rajadanda, sceptre, since the ‘kings are frequently represented as 


1. J.R.A.S. 1893, p. 145 (Smith); J-N.S.L, ix. p. 146 (Gupta). Contrary to the 
opinion maintained by Gupta, «we think that there is no cogent reason to suppose 
either that the two gold coins are of the same style and type or. that they were 
issued by the very same king. The coin described by Smith (acquired by Rodgers at 
Haripur, E. Punjab), which we consider to have been issued by Chandragupta I, 
is definitely archaic in character and is therefore older than the one described by 
Gupta (now in the coin-cabinet of the Bharata Kalabhavana, Varanasi). The absence 
of rev. legend on the former, is an additional evidence pointing to the same. It is 
interesting to note that the first appearance of the legend on the rev. side of a gold 
coin of the Imperial Guptas, is on that of the King and Queen Type of Chandragupta I; 
and it will beseen that it was not intended to give wide publicity to an epithet or 
title of the issuer, but to serve some definite political purpose. See also p. 34. 
Brit. Mus. Catal., Gupta Coins, Intro. p. lxix, l 
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carrying sceptres in their hand? Chhabra fully endorses the opinion 
of Gupta and cites evidence from literature in support of the same.? 
"There are, however, certain difficulties in taking that staff-like object 
to be only a ‘sceptre, as pointed out below. In his Catalogue of 
the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, Altekar accepted Allan’s 
designation of that coin-type, i.c., Standard Type, despite the differences 
to be noticed in the depiction of that object on certain coins of that 
iype.8 But in another work published recently and entitled taatia 
qam, he distinguishes between the Standard Type (Aan wm) and 
the Sceptre Type («wem wax) by taking the very same object to 
represent a ‘standard’ on certain coins, and a ‘sceptre? on others. 
Recently that object has been identified with Indradhvaja by Joshi." 


From what has been stated above, it will be seen that there is 
no consensus of opinion amongst numismatists regarding the correct 
designation of that coin-type of Samudragupta, on the obv. side of 
which the ‘king’ has been depicted as carrying a long staff-like object 
in his left hand. As stated above, the same obv. device is also to be 
found on two unique gold coins, one of Chandragupta I and another 
of Chandragupta II, from which it is evident that the type in question 
was popular in the Gupta royal family, at least for three generations. 
Chhabra’s contention that the coin of the Standard Type, which Gupta 
has attributed to Chandragupta II, was, in reality, issued by Chandra- 
gupta I, is entirely a different issue which affords no material help in 
solving the numismatic problem confronting us here. In view of 
this radical difference of opinion, it will not be proper to accept any 
name for the coin-type under discussion, unless and until the object held 
by the ‘king’ in his left hand, is correctly identified. And the only means of 
identifying the same, is obviously to re-examine minutely the details 
of that object with the help of some well-preserved gold coins 
belonging to the series of the Standard Type of Samudragupta. 


1. j.N.S.I., ix. p. 146, n. 1. 
. ibid., xi. pp. 25-26. 


. See p. 7. 


. J-N.S.L., xix. pp. 14-19, 


2 
3 
4. See pp. 29-37. 
5 
6. ibid., xi. p. 15 and ff, 
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The line of investigation suggested above, enables us to make 


the following observations! :— 


(2) Considerable difference is to be noticed between the coins 
in respect of the depiction of that long staff-like object in the left hand 
of the ‘king’. It is either uniform in shape or tapering towards the 
top, or even tapering towards the bottom. It is the last one that 
gives it the appearance of a spear held invertedly, as stated by 
Allan.? 


(6) Generally, that staff-like object has been depicted as having a 
mounting at the top. The mounting is either bar-shaped (B.M.C., PI. 
1-7, 11, 12: and 13; Pl. II. 4; B.H.C., Pl. I. 11 and 14; Pl. II. 2, 5, 
10 and 14; PI. III. 9, 10, 12, 13 and 15; 7.M.C., i. Pl. XV. 7) or 
has two sections of which the upper one is a flat bar and is as much 
short in size as it should be, while the lower one has the appearance 
ofa ball. The latter type of mounting, though artistic, is scarcely to 
be seen on the coins of the Standard Type (I.M.C., i. Pl. XV. 6). 


1, For the purpose of specifying the special features presented by the gold coins of the 
so-called Standard Type issued by Samudragupta, on the basis of which we have 
classified them, we have taken into consideration only those which are now in the 
following museum collections or found in the hoards mentioned below. (coins as illus- 
trated in Calalogues and Journals) : 


(1) British Museum (London) collection, 
(2) Indian Museum (Calcutta) collection (examined personally by the writer), 
(3) U.P. State Museum (Lucknow) collection (examined personally by the writer), 
(4) Prince of Wales Museum (Bombay) collection (Bayana Hoard Catalogue, p. 329), 
(5) Bamnala Hoard (7; the attribution of one coin is very doubtful) 
(6) Bayana Hoard (143), 
(7) Bharsar Hoard (2), 

(8) Hajipur Hoard (2), 
(9) Hoogli Hoard (1), 

(10) Kasarwa (Ballia) Hoard (12), 

(11) Kusumbhi Hoard (3), and 

(12) Tikri Debra (Mirzapur) Hoard (2). 


E 


Figure, within brackets, indicates the number of the gold coins of the Standard Type 
of Samudragupta, discovered in the hoard. 


Of the Bharata Kalabhavana (Varanasi) collection of the gold coins of Samudra- 
gupta, belonging to the Standard Type, we have taken only one into consideration for 


Qu purpose. Tt has been referred to by us; where necessary. Other coins of that 
coin-type in that collection, are unimportant. 


2. Brit. Mus, Catal., Gupta Coins, Allan, Intro. pp. lxviii-lxix, 
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The bar-shaped mounting is ordinarily straight, but shows a tend- 
ency to be slanting, when it occurs close to the edge of the coin 
- (B.M.C., PI. I. 6; B.H.C., Pl. IH. 7). 


(c) If either of the aforesaid types of mounting is not to be seen 
at its proper place, as is sometimes the case, the topmost part of that 
stafF-like object appears clearly to be pointed, like that of a javelin 
(B.M.C., Pl. I. 16 and 17; B.H.C., Pl. II. 1, 7 and 9; PI. III. 11; 
G.M., Pl. I. 14) or a spear-head (B.M.C., Pl. I. 8; 7.A.S.B., 1884, PI. 
II. 3. Unique). 


(d) The staff-like object has been depicted very frequently as 
having a ‘banner’ or ‘flag’ tied to it, which floats behind, irrespec- 
tive of the shape or form of its topmost part. If it occurs, it has 
been shown as tied to the staff much below the top. 


(e) On certain coins of the Standard Type series, the stafflike 
object has been shown without any ‘banner’ or ‘flag’ tied to it 
(B.M.C., Pl. I. 11, a unique specimen; Pl. II. 1-5; B.H.C., Pl. 
III. 13-15; F.N.S.I., v. Pl. IX. A, 2 and 7 of the Bamnala hoard; 
G.M., Pl. I. 15; Pl. II. 9). On those coins where it has not been 
depicted, the mounting of the staff-like object, is invariably bar- 
shaped. 


We have mentioned above all the noteworthy features of 
the long staff-like object to be seen in the left hand of the ‘king’, 
as depicted on the obv. side of the gold coins of the so-called 
Standard Type issued by Samudragupta. The details of that object, 
as given above, enable us to classify his coins under the following 
heads :— ? 


(i) Those which depict the stafflike object as having its top 
mounted and a ‘banner’ or ‘flag’ tied to it. 


(ii) Those which depict that object as having its top mounted 
but having no ‘banner’ or ‘flag.’ 


(iii) Those which depict that object as having a pointed top 
and a ‘banner’ or ‘flag’ tied to it. 


A further division of the coins coming under Section (iii) is possi- 
ble on the basis of the exact shape of the topmost part of that object. 
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i.e., whether it bears the semblance of a spear-head (B.M.C., PI. 
I. 8) or looks like the pointed top of a javelin (B.M.C., Pl. I. 17; 
B.H. C., Pl. II. 9; Pl. III. 11). The presumption, however, remains 
that the pointed top of a ‘javelin’, which is to be seen on certain 
coins, is nothing but a crude representation of the familiar spear- 
head, since the early Gupta die-cutters were not so highly skilled or 
proficient in their art as their successors. 


From the classification of coins suggested above, it will be seen 
that the name Standard Type, as given by Allan to all those gold 
coins on the obv. side of which the ‘king’ has been portrayed as holding 
a staff-like object in his left hand, is clearly a misnomer. It can be 
applied to the coins belonging to one of the three categories speci- 
fied above, but not to all of them. "Those coins which come under 
the second category, because of the fact that the staff-like object has 
been depicted without its component, the ‘banner’ or ‘flag’, have justly 
no claim to be assigned to the Standard Type series, for the simple 
reason that no royal ‘standard’ as such has been depicted on them. 
Similarly, those coins which come under the third category, because 
of the fact that the staff-like object, instead of having a ‘bar’ at the 
top, has a ‘pointed head’ like that of a javelin or spear, cannot also 
be reasonably included in the Standard Type series, since that object 
has been depicted on them, either as a ‘spear’ or as a ‘javelin’, 
but not as a ‘standard’. It, thus, stands to reason that there should 
be separate denominations for referring to those coins which had 
hitherto been classed under the Standard Type. We therefore sug- 
gest three different names to refer to the coins belonging to the three 
categories specified above, one for each. They are the following :— 


(1) Standard-bearer Type—King standing, facing left and holding 
in his left hand a standard by its upper part, with a flag 
or banner fastened to it, which floats behind him. 


Var. A.—The standard has a bar-shaped mounting. 


Var. B.—The mounting of the standard has two sections of 


which the upper one appears to be a short bar and 
the lower one, a ball. 


(2) Sceptre-holder Type—King standing etc., holding in his left 
hand a long sceptre with mounting, by its upper part. 
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(3) Spearman Type—King standing etc., holding in his left hand 
a spear by its upper part, with a flag tied to it, which flies 
behind him. 


I. Standard-bearer Type 


While suggesting three different names for the coin-type under 
discussion, based on three distinct representations of the object car- 
ried by the ‘king’ in his left hand, we are not oblivious of certain 
objections that might be raised by numismatists against their accep- 
tance. Thus, the objection that might be raised against No. (1)— 
and in this particular case, it has already been donc—is that a king 
is not expected to be depicted on his coins, as his own standard- 
bearer or, in the words of Gupta, ‘Indian tradition never favoured 
the king being his own standard-bearer’! The objection is valid, 
if we only take that object to be an ordinary royal standard which 
the ‘king’ is represented to be carrying. But we think that the obv. 
device and the obw. marginal legend suggest something about the 
identity of that object, which is very much different from what 
has been stated by Gupta. In our opinion, although in designing 
the obverse of this series of coins, the Gupta artist had copied much 
from the obv. device of the gold coins of a Later Kushana king 
named Basana (Pasana, Pasata), he has tried to create the impres- 
sion, however unsuccessfully, that Emperor Samudragupta, after 
defeating his political adversaries in a number of battles, has entered 
the yajiasala (place of religious sacrifice), holding the jayadhvaja 
(banner of victory) firmly in his left hand, and is now worshipping 
the Fire-god Agni at his altar.? As it appears, in order to give full 
effect to the motif as conceived by him or, in other words, to repre- 
sent it in the best possible manner, the Gupta artist has made 
certain necessary changes in the obv. device of the aforesaid Kushana 
coins, before utilizing it for his own purpose. Thus, he has not only 


1. j.N.S.., ix. p. 146, n. 1. 


2. Rodgers, C. J., Catalogue of the Coins in the Government Museum, Lahore, p. 53 (1891). 
j.R.A.S., 1893, pp. 145-146. But it might be also that Samudragupta derived 
the Standard Type from the gold coins of Chandragupta I who again had copied 
it from those of King Basana. 
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replaced the ‘trident’ (trisüla) figuring in the ae field, as depicted 
on the obv. side of those Kushana coins, by the “Garuda standard’, 
but has also substituted the marginal Greck legend occurring on 
the same side, by one in Sanskrit, written in Gupta script.! Again, 
whereas on the gold coins of a Later Kushana king, the mar- 
ginal legend on the ob». side, occurs to mention the name of the 
ruler who minted them, his title, and the designation of the family 
to which he belonged, the same on the Gupta coins under discussion, 
serves the purpose of explaining the obv. device, but that, too, by 
excluding the name of the issuer. This is, indeed, a novelty; for in the 
case of the coins of different ruling families, whether Indian or foreign, 
issued before the time of Samudragupta, the marginal legend on the 
obverse, invariably mentions the name of the issuing authority. The 
motif of the Gupta artist has been adequately explained by the o£v. 
marginal legend, each and every word of which is highly signi- 
ficant. It has been read as, ‘Samarafatavitatavijayo jitaripurajito divam 
jaa? (‘The Invincible One, Winner of victory extended over a 
hundred battles, and Vanquisher of his enemies is now conquering 
the heaven').? We are not at all certain, whether the changes on 
the obv. side noticed above, were made by some die-cutter or desi- 
gner of coin-types; but it is more than evident that he has amply 
succeeded in giving expression to the obv. device by the short mar- 
ginal inscription composed for the purpose. By signs and words 
he tells us that the issuer of the coin is Samudragupta who belongs 
to that royal family of which the insignia is the figure of Garuda, 
the killer of snakes and vehicle of Lord Vishnu,? and who after figh- 
ting ‘a hundred battles’ against his enemies and coming out victorious 
in all of them, has entered the yajjafala, grasping firmly his jaya- 
dhvaja, and is now offering oblations to Agni at his altar, for being 
able to gain paramountcy on this earth, by bringing his military 
TTT? OOO 


1. The ‘trident in the left field, which the ‘king’ faces, appears for the first time on the 
obv. side of the gold and copper coins of the Kushana Emperor Vasudeva I (Brit. Mus. 
Catal., Greek and Scythic Kings, pp- 160-161; Pl. XXIX. 12-14). It, however, does 
not figure always on the gold coins of that ruler (Punj. Mus. Catal., i. pp. 208-211). 

2. Brit. Mus. Calal., Gupta Coins, py 
vill, p. 44 ; J. R. A. S., 1893, p. 101. 


For a slightly different legend, see 7. N. S. J., 


3. It is needless to mention here that it was through Samudragupta that the figure 


of Garuda became the insignia of the Gupta royal family. 
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campaigns to a glorious end through his grace, and also to soli- 
cit his help for becoming the ruler of heaven by displacing Indra 
from his lordship over the celestial kingdom. The expression divam 
Jayati occurring at the end of the marginal inscription cited above, 
may be taken to imply that the task of conquering the realm of the 
gods has already been commenced by Samudragupta here on this 
earth, and that, too, as the obv. device suggests, by offering oblations 
to Agni, the Fire-god. Apart from this commonsense interpretation, 
whether right or wrong, those two words may also be taken in the 
light of what Harishena has said about his master’s Airtti, or reputa- 
tion, in his famous fra$asti, engraved on the Allahabad-Kosam 
Pillar of A$oka. It would be better, if we cite here the actual words 
used by that royal panegyrist, for understanding correctly the context 
of the marginal legend under discussion. Referring to the heroism 
and other noble qualities of Samudragupta, the poet Harishena who 
was intimately connected with the emperor, because of his holding 


a number of high offices in the government, whether successively or 
simultaneously, writes : 


“Tasya vividhasamaraSatavataranadakshasya.... parakkramankasya.... 
sarvtaprithivivijayajanitodayavyàptanikhilavanitalam  kirttimitastridasapati- 
bhavanagamanava ptalalitasukhavicharandmachakshana iva bhuvo bahurayam- 
uchchhritah stambhah." 1 


It will be seen from the extracts cited above that, although there 
is a striking similarity between the eulogistic epigraph composed by 
Harishena and the obv. and rev. legends of the gold coins of Samu- 
dragupta of the so-called Standard Type, as composed by some 
official of the royal mint, as regards the choice of expressions, so far 
as they relate to the king, such as, samara$atavataranadaksha and 
samarasatavitatavijaya (obv.), and farakkramanka and parakrama (rev.), 
the latter is not as much explicit as the former, since he has not 
mentioned what was actually conceived by him to be conquering 
the heaven (divam jayati), when the king was still alive. What 
was conceived by the former to rise high up, ‘enter into the 
palace of Lord of the Gods (Indra), pervade it, and move about 
there gracefully and comfortably’ or, in other words, to occupy it, 


l. Cor. Ins. Ind., iii, Fleet, pp. 6 and 8 (Jns. lines 17 and 29-30). 
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is, obviously, the Airtti of Samudragupta’s exploits and achievements, 
which he has so beautifully described in the frasasti composed by 
him. But the difference that is to be noticed between the relevant 
portions of the epigraph, as cited above, and the marginal legend on 
the otv. side of the coins of the Standard Type, is not in the use or sup- 
pression of the word kzrtti, but in the means of achakshana, indication, 
ofits reaching the heaven. The best means of giving expression to 
it, as conceived by that royal panegyrist, was the erection of a pillar 
which, ‘like the arm of the Earth raised upwards,’ will eternally 
point to that fact. But the motif which had captivated the imagina- 
tion of that officer of the royal mint, was to represent the king 
as holding a dhvaja and offering sacrifice at the altar of the Fire- 
god Agni, from which the flame is rising in three jets, leaping into 
the celestial sphere, and suffusing it with the Airiti of the king’s 
heroism in warfare, and prowess having no equal in the three 
worlds. The obv. marginal legend on the gold coins of the Standard 
Type, which we have cited above, gives a clear indication of that 
motif. The expression ‘divam jayati’ occurring in that legend, can- 
not be taken to suggest either that the king is dead and is now 
conquering the heaven or that he is conquering it by going there 
himself. While both the interpretations are clearly absurd, the for- 
mer is likely to create the impression that Samudragupta’s coins of the 
Standard Type were posthumously issued. If that expression suggests 
anything, it is the fame (kīrtti) of the king’s heroism and prowess 
(pardkrama) that is rising high up and filling the realm of the cele- 
stial beings, through the grace of the god Agni, the Divine Mes- 
senger, while the king is worshipping him and offering oblations at 
his altar, in grateful recognition of his blessings which had helped 
him in coming out victorious in ‘a hundred battles’ (samarasata). 
Since this is the only sensible interpretation of the obv. device of 
those coins of Samudragupta, the dhvaja with which he has been 
portrayed, cannot but be the Jjayadhvaja, grasping which firmly, as it 
were, he is offering oblations to Agni at his altar. Thus, if the king 
has to appear before some god, in whatever form he may have 
been represented, for the purpose of worshipping him ceremonially, 
to celebrate the winning of victories spread in ‘a hundred battles’, 
would it be proper for him to make one of his household-staff hold 
the jayadhvaja and in his company, present himself for that purpose? 
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Would it not be in the fitness of things to hold that symbol of victory 
himself, while offering oblations to the deity? Though influenced by 
the obv. device of the gold coins of the Later Kushana king men- 
tioned above, the Gupta die-cutter or artist in question thought it to 
be more dignified to represent the ‘king’ as holding that object him- 
self, while worshipping the god Agni, instead of introducing a 
standard-bearer in the scene to hold it, in view of the sacredness 
of the occasion. The objection that has been raised by Gupta, re- 
garding the ‘king’ being posed as his own standard-bearer, was 
obviously not contemplated by that Gupta artist who, on the other 
hand, deemed it only proper to represent the ‘king’ as holding the 
jayadhvaja himself, in view of the occasion for and the nature of the 
ceremony. 

The contention of Gupta is not valid, since the ofv. marginal 
legend of the gold coins of Samudragupta, belonging to the Standard 
Type series, as cited above, enables us to understand that in the scene 
depicted on the obv. side of the coins of that type, the ‘king’ holds 
the dhvaja, not under ordinary, but under extraordinary circums- 
tances. It also tends to show that it is not an ordinary dhvaja that 
the ‘king’ is holding himself at the time of worshipping the god Agni, 
but the jayadhzaja, the symbol of victory. We are inclined to believe, 
in view of these facts, that the coins of the so-called Standard Type 
were issued by Samudragupta after his conquest of Aryavarta, 
while those of the Afvamedha Type, after his digvijaya in Dakshina- 
patha (Deccan). We are further of the opinion, but for an entirely 
different reason, that his coins of the Archer, the Kacha, and the 
Battle-axe Type were issued earlier than those of the Asvamedha Type. 
As we know, of the different series of coins issued by Samudragupta, 
each having a separate obv. device, those which belong to the 
Standard Type, the Archer Type, the Kacha Type, the Battle-axe Type, 
and the Asvamedha Type bear memory of his extensive conquests, 
through the legends inscribed on them. Our main reason for consi- 
dering the obv. device of either of the first four coin-types to be 
chronologically earlier than that of the Asvamedha Type, is the letter 
si which does not occur on the obv. side of any one of them. As 
a part of the obv. device, it occurs only on the coins of the Asvamedha 
and the Lyrist Type (both the fabrics). 


1. For the occurrence of the letter si on a coin of the Small Fabric group of the 
Lyrist Type of Samudragupta, which is unusual, see p. 47. 
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From our foregoing observations it will be seen that the name 
Standard Type, or better Standard-bearer Type, is not a misnomer, when 
applied to those coins of Samudragupta, on the oġv. side of which the 
‘king’ has been represented as holding an object resembling a long 
staff, to which is tied a flag or banner which floats behind him. 
Although its prototype is to be found on the gold coins of the 
Later Kushana king Basana as mentioned above, that object cannot 
but be the jayadhvaja which Emperor Samudragupta is represented 
to be holding himself before the god Agni, as a sign of his 
victory extended over ‘a hundred battles) In our humble opinion, 
the obv. device and the marginal legend which characterize the 
series of gold coins under discussion, justify the name Standard Type 
as given by Allan, or Standard-bearer Type as suggested by us. 


II. Sceptre-holder Type 


Let us now consider the validity of the name Sceptre-holder Type. 
As pointed out by us, there are some coins of Samudragupta of the 
so-called Standard Type on the obv. side of which the long staff-like 
object in the left hand of the ‘king’, has been depicted without a ban- 
ner. For this reason, the suspicion that naturally arises is that it is 
not a ‘standard’ but a ‘sceptre’. It is also strengthened to a cer- 
tain extent by the fact that the sceptre was a symbol of royalty in 
those days, as is now. Moreover, as pointed out by Chhabra, in 
certain important Sanskrit works, the king has actually been descri- 
bed as dandadhara, or sceptre-holder, the danda being a symbol of 
Sovereignty.| Thus, there can be no objection either in consi- 
dering the object in the left hand of the ‘king’, to be a sceptre or 
in designating the coin-type in question as Sceptre-holder Type. 


There are, however, certain difficulties in accepting the name 
Sceptre-holder Type, which we would like to bring to the notice of numis- 
matists for their consideration. One of them is that the sceptre 
cannot be longer than or even as long as the average height of man; 
but on the coins of the Standard Type, the staff-like object held by the 
‘king’ in his left hand, has that abnormality. With one end resting on 

the ground, on all the coins, without any exception, it has been shown 
as rising as high as the head of the ‘king’ and even higher. One may 
— 

l. 7.N.S.1, xi. pp. 25-26. 
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therefore feel some difficulty in taking it to be a ‘sceptre’. The first 
Indian king to be portrayed on his coins with a sceptre, is Wema Kad- 
phises (Kadphises II), as is evident from a particular variety of gold 
coins of the stater class issued by him.! From the same, it further 
appears that the sceptre was much smaller in size and, hence, more 
convenient to carry than the long staff-like object with which Samu- 
dragupta has been portrayed. Again, the same kind of sceptre also 
figure; on the coins of Huvishka, which he is represented to be carry- 
ing in his right hand.? It is interesting to note in this connexion, 
that the kind of sceptre with which the Kushana emperors used to 
adorn themselves, as suggested by the coins of the two named above, 
was richly carved with different designs on its upper part, if not over the 
whole of it. Whatever the case may be, these facts are likely to give 
rise to the suspicion, whether the staff-like object held by Samudra- 
gupta in his left hand, is a ‘sceptre. But the problem may be investi- 
gated from another point of view and that is, whether such a long sce- 
ptre has been depicted on the coins of any Indian ruler, belonging to 
the pre-Gupta period, or not. The earliest representation of that parti- 
cular type of sceptre, so far as the numismatic evidence goes, is on the 
silver tetradrachms and drachms of the Attic, as also on the didrachms 
and hemidrachms of the Persic Standard of the Indo-Bactrian king 
Heliocles, on the rev. side of which, Zeus has been represented as hold- 
ing it in his left hand. Numismatic evidence further tends to show 
that this rev. coin-type was subsequently copied by such famous Indo- 
Scythian rulers as, Maues, Azes I, and Azilises, and also by the Indo- 
Parthian king Gondophares.? It was extensively copied even by 


l. Punj. Mus. Catal., i. Whitehead, p. 183 (No. 32). See also p. 184 (Nos. 36-46) 
for the representation of ‘sceptre? on copper coins (Pl. XVII. 36). Gardner has 
wrongly taken the ‘sceptre’ as depicted on the gold and copper coins of Wema 
Kadphises, to be a ‘club’, because, perhaps, of the elaborate carvings on the upper 
part of that object. Cf. Brit. Mus. Calal., Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria 
and India, Gardner, pp. 124-128, See also Pl. XXV. 7 and 9. 


2. Punj. Mus. Calal., i. Whitehead, p. 194 ff. ; Brit. Mus. Catal., Greek and Scythic Kings 
of Bactria and India, Gardner, pp. 136-153. Here, too, that learned numismatist has 
mistaken the ‘sceptre’ for an ‘ear of corn’. For the correct identification of that 
object as depicted on certain gold and copper coins of Huvishka, see p. 137 (No. 18) 
and pp. 157-158 (Nos. 182 and 191). 

3. For the coins of Heliocles mentioned above, see Punj. Mus. Gatal., i. pp. 27-29 
and Brit. Mus. Galal., Greek and Scythic Kings, pp. 21-23. The didrachm of the 
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Vonones, the Parthian king of Arachosia (Kandahar) in his silver did- 
rachms and hemidrachms of the Persic Standard, which he issued con- 
jointly with his brother Spalahores, and separately also with his bro- 
thers son Spalagadames.! Thus, the long-sized Greek and the 
medium-sized Kushàna sceptre may be expected to have been known 
to the indigenous ruling families of the pre-Gupta period, through the 
extensive circulation of the coins on which they occur ; and there can 
be no wonder, if the influence of one of them or the other can be 
traced on the coins of Chandragupta I and Samudragupta.? In view 


Persic Standard in question is represented by a singular specimen which is now in 
the British Museum cabinet (No. 22 of Heliocles). 


As for the coins of Maues, sce Brit. Mus. Catal., pp. 68 and 70, and Punj. Mus. 
Catal, i. pp. 98-100. For the coins of Azes I, see Punj. Mus. Catal., i. pp. 104-112, 
and Brit. Mus. Catal., pp. 73-77; and for those of Azilises, see Punj. Mus. Catal., i. 
pp. 133-134, and Brit. Mus. Catal., p. 93. Zeus ‘holding long sceptre’, also figures 
on certain conjoint silver issues of Azes I and Azilises (Brit. Mus. Catal., p. 92). 
See also Punj. Mus. Catal., i. pp. 146-150, and Brit. Mus. Catal., pp. 103 and 106, 
for the representation of Zeus ‘holding long sceptre’ on some billon coins of 
Gondophares, 


1, Punj. Mus. Catal., i. Whitehead, pp. 141-142 ; Brit. Mus. Catal., Greek and Scythic 
Kings, pp. 98-99, 


Zeus ‘holding long sceptre in his left hand and thunderbolt in the right’, is 
also the rev. type of the silver coins of Spalirises (brother of Vonones) as well as of 
those which he had issued conjointly with Azes II (Punj. Mus. Catal., i. pp. 143-144; 
Brit. Mus. Catal., pp. 100-102). In this connexion, it may be noted here that not 
only Zeus but also Mioro (Sun-god Mihira) and another unknown male deity 
have been represented as carrying a long sceptre. The two mentioned last have 
been depicted on the coins of Huvishka and Azilises respectively (Brit. Mus. Catal., 
P. 157; Punj. Mus. Catal, i. p. 135). On some bronze coins of Maues, in addi- 
tion to Zeus (obv.), some city-goddess or Tyche (rev) has been represented as 
carrying a long sceptre (Brit. Mus. Catal., p. 70; Punj. Mus. Catal., i. p. 99). 


2. For a gold coin of Chandragupta I of the Standard Type, sce F.R.A.S., 1893, p. 145. 
We are, however, not certain, whether on the obw. side of that coin, the ‘king’ 
Carries a spear or a standard. For a number of reasons, we totally differ from Gupta 


in respect of his opinion that it was issued by Chandragupta II (J-.N.S.I., ix. p. 147). 
See p. 6, n. 1 and p. 34. 


On the obserse of his gold coins of the King and Queen Type, Chandragupta I 
has been represented as holding either a crescent-topped standard (with banner) or 
a long staff-like object (without banner). The latter is obviously meant for a scep- 
tre, the symbol of his sovereignty. This long variety of sceptre figures generally on 


those coins, on which there is a ‘crescent? (Chandra) at the top, between the ‘king’ 
and the ‘queen’, 
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of this fact, the possibility of that long staff-like object being a long- 
sized sceptre, cannot be casily ruled out. 


The other difficulty of taking that long staff-like object to be a 
sccptre, is that the name of Samudragupta being written in two parts 
(Samudra—gupta) vertically, one part occurring on either side of that 
object, it might be contended that it was not possible for the artist 
to depict the banner for want ofspace. It may be noted here that the 
banner is to be found missing from the obv. device of all those coins of 
the Standard Type series, on which the king’s name is written vertically 
in two parts, beneath his left arm. 'The absence of banner can, thus, be 
easily accounted for. But it would be wrong to entertain such an idea, 
since on certain coins, the banner has not been depicted, even though 
the king's name is not inscribed in two parts. Only the first part of 
his name, i. e., Samudra, is to be seen on them, beneath his left arm, 
as is usually the case.1 This particular class of coins should be kept 
separate from others of the same series, because of that distinctive 
feature. We have therefore no other alternative but to take that 
long staff, without a flag or banner, which is to be seen in the 
left hand of the ‘king’, on those coins, to be a sceptre, remem- 
bering at the same time that the king has actually been styled danda- 
dhara, *sceptre-holder', in certain important Sanskrit works. There is, 
thus, sufficient justification for applying the name Sceptre-holder Type 
to certain varieties of the gold coins of Samudragupta, belonging 
to the Standard Tyfe series, on the obv. side of which, the ‘king’ has 
been depicted as carrying a long staff-like object surmounted by 
a flat bar, but having no flag or banner fastened to it. 


III. Spearman Type 


As stated above, the long staff-like object held by the ‘king’ in his 
left hand, has been depicted on certain coins, either as having the head 
of a spear or that of a javelin; butin each case, a flag is to be seen tied 
to that object. Because of this fact, the presumption that naturally 


l. Brit. Mus. Catal., Gupta Coins, Allan, Pl. I. 6, 10 and 11; 7.N.S.L., v. Pl. IX. A, 
2 and 7. 

2. See pp. 25-26 (Class IT, four varieties). 

9. If we consider the object held by the ‘king’ in his left hand, to he a ‘speer 
then what is flying behind him, should be taken to be the representation of a ‘flag’ 
and not that of a ‘banner,’ as it would be in the case of a royal *standard'. 
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arises is that the ‘king’ is carrying either a spear or a javelin. Both 
spear (sakti) and javelin (bhindipdla) were used as weapons of war in 
those days ; and the representation of any one of them, is also in keep- 
ing with the marginal inscription occurring on the obo. side of those 
coins. The only objection that might be raised against taking that 
object to be a spear or javelin, is the flag with which it has been asso- 
ciated. We have stated above, that the object in question may be a 
spear, and not a javelin, the latter being merely a crude representa- 
tion of the former. When the spear was used as a weapon of war, no 
flag should be expected to have been tied to it ; but the thing might 
have been otherwise, when it was used for some ceremonial purpose. 
For instance, the /riíz/a (trident) which is nothing but a variety of 
spear with three pointed heads, is primarily a weapon, though popu- 
larly believed to be an attribute of the gods Siva and Poscidon, and, 
as such, ordinarily no flag should be expected to be ticd to it. But if 
the same weapon is used for some ceremonial purpose, it may be ex- 
pected to be made more conspicuous by tying a flag to it. The common 
obv. device of the gold coins of Vasudeva I and his two successors, 


Kanishka III and Vasudeva II, may be pointed out here as an illustra- . 


tion thereof! Despite the stylistic differences to be noticed between 
the gold coins of those three Kushana emperors, their similarity in res- 
pect of the obv. device, lies at least in the representation of a ‘trident 
with flag’ in the left field, which the ‘king’ faces. Spear undoubtedly 
has been depicted on certain coins of the pre-Christian period; but no- 
where it has been represented for some ceremonial purpose, as in the 
Standard Type of Samudragupta and in the Asvamedha Type of that em- 
peror and of his grandson Kumaragupta I.2? Morcover, the depiction 


= 0 o 


l. Hp Indo-Scythians, Cunningham, PI. I. 1-18. For the coins of Vasudeva I, see 
Brit. Mus. Catal., Greek and Scythic Kings, Pl. XXIX. 12 and 13. 


Judging by the *trident in the left field (cbv.), the gold coins of Vasudeva I 
are of two zaridiz, There are some gold pieces of the stater class, on which it 
does not appear (Brit. Mus. Catal., Pl. XXIX. 8-10), while on others, it does, 
a slated above. The gold coins of that emperor, on the cb». side of which, the 
trident’ appears in the left field, are, in our opinion, his later issues. 


2. cen representation of ‘spear’ is to be seen on the rev. side of certain 

eee coins of the Ist cent, B.C., all of which appear to have been issued by 

e same king. His name is, however, uncertain (Brit. Mus. Catal., Ancient Indian 
Coins, Allan, pp. 154-155, Pl. XXI. 4-8). 


little lat g EE During the same period or probably a 
€ tater, were issued Ujjayini coins of that particular class, on the obv. side of which 
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of a spcar with a flag tied to it, in the hand of a mighty ruler who was 
far-famed for his heroism, prowess, and military genius, specially in 
the scene of the celebration of his victory, is perfectly suited to the 
occasion and is also in consonance with the obv. marginal legend of 
the Standard Type with which that scene is intimately connected. Thus, 
taking everything into consideration, we do not find that in this parti- 
cular case, anything unusual has been done by the Gupta artist in 
question, which is inconsistent with the motif as conceived by him. 
We cannot possibly deny the fact that on a large number of coins of the 
so-called Standard Type, the long staff-like object in the left hand of 
the ‘king’, has either the head of a spear or that of a javelin, both of 
which have been clearly depicted. With no amount of reason, we 
can therefore consider that object to be a ‘standard’, even though a 
flag or banner has been shown as tied to it. The practice of mak- 
ing the spear-head conspicuous by tying a flag to it, still continues in 
this country. 


From the different lines of numismatic evidence cited above, it 
will be seen that all the three names, viz, Standard-bearer Type, Sceptre- 
holder Type, and Spearman Type, can justly be applied to those gold coins 
of Samudragupta, on the obv. side of which, the ‘king’ has been repre- 
sented as holding a long staff-like object. They all tend to show that 
the Standard Type has three separate forms or, in other words, is of 
three distinct categories, if we judge it by the obv. device. Under 


along with other symbols, we find ‘a soldier standing, facing, and holding a spear in 
right hand.’ Allan considers that human figure to be the god Karttikeya, without, 
however, any apparent reason (Brit. Mus. Catal., p. 245). Karttikeya as the guardian 
deity or protector of the Avanti kingdom, is so far unknown to us. On certain sil- 
ver and copper coins of the Yaudheyas, which were issued during the lst cent. 
A.D., Karttikeya ‘holding spear’, appears on the obv. side, evidently as the tute- 
lary deity of that tribe (Brit. Mus. Catal., p. 270). Spear as depicted on the 
aforesaid coins, has no sign of a flag about it, as a part of its decoration. Coming 
to the Gupta period, we find both ‘spear’ and ‘spear with flag’, that is to say, the 
ordinary kind of spear and the ceremonial spear, represented on certain coins of the 
Imperial Gupta family. Thus, on the gold coins of the Karttikeya Type, which is also 
known as the Peacock Type, issued by Kumaragupta I, the war-god Karttikeya por- 
trayed on the reverse, is to be seen as carrying a spear without a flag tied to it. As 
we know, ‘spear’ (Sakti) is an iconic attribute of that deity. The ceremonial spear 
is to be seen on the coins of the Asvamedha Type, issued for the first time by 
Samudragupta and after him, by Kumaragupta I, on which it appears as a part of 
the rev. device. Smith has taken that object to be a ‘staff or standard, adorned 
with pennons’, which is not correct (Jnd. Mus. Catal., i. p. 101). 
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such circumstances, it would be highly improper to consider them 
to be one and the same coin-type, instead of keeping them separate 
and distinct from one another by applying three different names, one 
to cach. It is against numismatic practice to apply the name of a 
particular class, variety or sub-variety of coins to the series of which 
it merely forms a part, as has been done by Smith, Allan, 
Altekar, and others in the case of the Standard Type of Samudra- 
gupta. We, on the other hand, should have three different names for 
the coins of those three categories, one for each, and a very suitable 
name for the series to which they are to be assigned. 


The question that confronts us at this stage is: what would be 


the most suitable name for that series ? Obviously, it should not 


only be totally free from ambiguity, but also be such as would be able 
to refer clearly to all the classes and varieties of coins belonging to it. 
From those two points of view, in our opinion, that series may be aptly 
named either as Ajita Type or as Parakrama Type, the latter being 
preferable to the former. Samudragupta has been styled Ajita, i. e., 
the Invincible One, in the regular marginal legend occurring on the 
obv. side of the coins of the Standard Type series ; and if we therc- 
fore apply the name Ajita Type to it, it would not only be able to 
refer to that coin-type, but also to all the classes and varieties of coins 
coming under it.! There are, however, certain objections against 
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l. By regular marginal legend, we mean the longer one which occurs frequently on 
the cb». side of the coins of Samudragupta, belonging to the so-called Standard Type. 
It has been read as, ‘Samarasatavitatavijayo Jitaripurajito divam jayati) The irregular 
marginal legend in question is shorter than the other and occurs less frequently on 
the coins of the same type. It reads as, ‘Samarasatavitatavijayo jitari(h).’ 


In the opinion of Altekar, the loss of the last nine syllables of the obv. marginal 
legend of the coin of Samudragupta, belonging to the Standard Type, which has been 
described by Mr. P. L. Gupta, is entirely due to the miscalculation of Space on the 
part of the die-cutter. In order to substantiate his statement, the former has 
referred to certain Gupta coins which undoubtedly supports his theory ( 7.N.S.I., viii. 
pp. 46-47). But the absence of the last nine syllables of the marginal legend occur- 
ring on the coins of certain varieties of the Standard Type of Samudragupta, is not due 
to the inadvertency of the die-cutter, as it appears to be at first sight. For ins- 
tance, on the gold coin described by Gupta, the marginal legend ends with jilari, 
although it could have been completed, had the dic-cutter wished it (J.N.S.I., 
Vill. p. 44). Same is also the case with another coin described by Allan (Brit. 


Mus. Catal., No. 8). Besides these, two coins of the same lypz in the Bodleian 


Library collection, Oxford (Nos. 687 and 690 int clearl fact 
(GRAS IED, py NOD), Sb ry aan eta UM ER ee fee 


4 . S been therefore possible for us to see eye to 
eye with Altekar in respect of his theory that the.loss of a number of syllables at 
the end of the marginal legend occur 


t : ring on the obv. side of the coin described 
by Gupta, is due to the miscalculation of space. 


ies es „numismatic evidence cited 
© prasastis were specially composed fo: 
Type (Standard Type) of Samudragupta, 


above, points only to one fact and. that is, 
r the ob». side of the coins of the Paralrama 
to serve the purpose of marginal legends. 
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its acceptance, which we would like to bring to the notice of 
numismatists. First of all, five gold coins of the Standard Type 
of Samudragupta have come to our notice so far, of which the 
obv. marginal legend, though complete, does not contain the word 
Ajita. It may be read as, *Samarasatavitatavijayo jitari(h)-" According to 
our classification, three of them are of the S/andard-bearer Type, while 
the other two are of the Spearman and the Sceptre-holder Type respective- 
ly, since on their obv. side, the ‘king’ appears to be carrying either a 
standard, a spear (or javelin), or a sceptre.! Secondly, the word Ajita 
also occurs in the obv. marginal legend of the Battle-axe Type of 
Samudragupta. Thirdly, the same word, compounded separately with 
the words vikAramah and mahendrah, also occurs as the rev. legend of 
some gold coins of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I respec- 
tively. All these are certainly not in favour of our acceptance of the 
name Ajita Type as a suitable substitute either for the Standard or for 
the Battle-axe Type of Samudragupta. We do not, however, expect any 
such difficulty, if we accept the epithet Parakrama for renaming the 
Standard Type, since it occurs invariably as the rev. legend on the coins 
of Samudragupta, belonging to that series. The only exception in this 
case, that has come to our notice so far, is a gold coin discovered at 
Bamnala (Nimar Dist., Madhya Pradesh), the obv. side of which is the 
same as that of the Standard Type of Samudragupta, but the rev. one 
appears to be that of the Archer Type of Chandragupta II, with the 
legend Sri-Vikramah inscribed on it.5 The coin may be an interesting 
one ; but no importance, historical or numismatic, should be attached 
to it, since it clearly points to the inadvertency of the royal mint: 
using a wrong obv. die with the correct rev. die to strike a gold coin of 
Chandragupta II. Thus, no ambiguity of any kind is likely to occur, 


Although there is much similarity between the two, they are not uniform in length; 
but which one of the two would appear on a particular variety of coins, was deter- 
mined by the availability of space. So far, three varieties of coins bearing the 
shorter legend, have come to our notice, but there may be one or two more. In 
course of our investigation of this problem, we have also found that the shorter 
one of the two marginal legends commences usually from the II or the VII o'clock 
point. For references to those three varieties of coins, see the next foot-note. 


]. F.N.S.I., viii. p. 44 [Standard]. See also our classification of coins of the Parakrama 
Type given below. Bayana Hoard Catalogue, Altekar, p. 35 (No. 138) [Javelin]. Brit. 
Mus. Catal., p. 3 (No. 8) [Sceptre]. 


2. Cf. Horseman Type of Chandragupta II (all varieties of coins) and Horseman Type 
of Kumaragupta I (all classes and varieties of coins). 


3. F.N.S.I, v. p. 140. 
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if we rename the Standard Type as Parakrama Type. Moreover, the real 
advantage of using the latter, is its comprehensiveness coupled with 
preciseness, for referring to the coins in question, irrespective of the 
appearance of the object in the left hand of the ‘king’, whether a 
standard, a sceptre, a javelin, or a spear. No other denomination for 
that coin-type serves our purposes so well as the one suggested above. 
In Gupta numismatics, we have already accepted the principle of 
designating a coin-type with the help of the rev. legend associated 
with it; and the same may be done in the case of the Standard Type as 
well. We, however, do not find any such inherent defect in the name 
Parakrama Type which, besides being very apt as the name of a type 
from the standpoint of the obv. device, is free from all ambiguity 
and.is also consistent with the principle adopted by us for coining 
suitable names, as stated above. Moreover, it can easily include 
all the fabrics, classes, varieties, and sub-varieties which have hitherto 
comprised the so-called Standard Type.} 

Our classification of the fabrics, classes, and varieties of the 
Parakrama Type may now be placed before numismatists, with special 
reference to the coins considered for the purpose. This is essential 
for determining the exact place of the coin of Samudragupta under 
discussion in those divisions. It is as follows :— 


PARAKRAMA TYPE 
A. Large Fabric 


Class I: (Oév.) King carrying a standard with a banner fastened 
: to it, in his left hand; ‘Samudra’ in the field (written 
vertically). 
Var. (a): Standard surmounted by a bar ; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at I 
o'clock point). 
(B.M.C., Pl. I. 7 and 13; B.H.C., Pl. I. 13; Pl. II. 
2 and 5) 
Var. (b): Standard as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the left (at VIII 
o'clock point). 
(B.H.C., Pl. III. 8, 9, 10 and 12) 


l. For the sub-varieties, see below, p. 45, n. 1. 
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Var. (c): Standard as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at I 
o'clock point); 
Crescent near the top edge (between XI and I o'clock 
points). 
(B.H.C., Pl. II. 14) 


Var. (d): Standard as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at I 
o’clock point); 
King wearing a dagger. 
(B.M.C., Pl. I. 12; NS., xlvi. p. 23) 


Var. (e) : Standard as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at II 
o'clock point) and ending with jitari (jitarih). 
(J..N.S.L, viii. Pl. III. 3; Nos. 687 and 690 of the 
Bodleian Library collection, Oxford) 


Var. (f): Standard surmounted by a ball and a bar; 
Marginal legend commencing from the left (at VII 
o'clock point). 
(I.M.C., i. Pl. XV. 6. Unique)! 


Class II: (Obv.) King carrying a long sceptre surmounted by a 
bar, in his left hand; ‘Samudra’ in the field (written 
vertically). 


Var. (a): Sceptre as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at I 
o'clock point). 
(B.M.C., Pl. I. 6 and 10) 


Var. (b): Sceptre as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the left (at VII 
o'clock point) and ending with jitara (jitarth). 
(B.M.C., Pl. I. 11; J.R.A.S., 1889, Pl. I. 8. Unique) 


l. At first sight, it appears that the mounting of the standard has three sections, viz, 
a ball, a bar, and another object which is conical in shape, the last one consti- 
tuting its topmost part. But that uncertain uppermost section of the mounting may 
as well be the tail of the syllable ra or the subscript of the syllable pu of the word 
ripu occurring in the marginal legend, 


Var. (c): 


Var. (d): 


Class III: 


Glass IV: 


Var. (a): 


Var. (b): 


Var. (c): 
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Sceptre as above; 

Marginal legend commencing from the top (at XII 
o'clock point). 

(J-.N.S.I., v. Pl. IX. A, 2. Unique) 


Sceptre as above; 

Marginal legend commencing from the bottom (at VI 
o'clock point). 

(3..N.S.I., v. Pl. IX. A, 7. A unique specimen which 
bears also the legend Sri-Vikramah on the rev.) 


(Obv.) King carrying a long sceptre surmounted by 
a bar, in his left hand; ‘Samudra-gupta’ in the field 
(written vertically in two parts); 

Marginal legend commencing from the left (at VIII 
o'clock point). 

(B.M.C., Pl. II. 4 and 5; B.H.C., Pl. III. 14) 


(Obv.) King carrying in his left hand, a long spear 
or javelin with a flag tied to it; ‘Samudra’ in the field 
(written vertically). 


Spear as above; 

Marginal legend commencing from the right (at I 
o'clock point). 

(B.M.C., Pl. I. 8; 7.R.A.S., 1889 PI. I. 7. Unique) 


Javelin as above; 

Marginal legend commencing from the right (at I 
o'clock point). 

(B.H.C., Pl. II. 1 and 7) 


Javelin as above; 

Marginal legend commencing from the left (at VII 
o'clock point) and ending with jatara ( jitarih). 
(B.H.C., Pl. II. 11. Unique)! 


1, A eae 
Cane ee BL ET ra {jilarik) occurring on this coin, is indistinct. 
of the shorter Variety ADOS ior we therefore find the marginal legend 
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Var. (d): Javelin as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at II 
o’clock point); 


Crescent near the top edge (near XI o’clock point). 
(B.M.C., Pl. I. 3 and 4) 


B. Small Fabric 


Class V: (Obv.) King carrying a standard with a banner fastened 
to it, in his left hand; ‘Samudra in the field (written 
vertically). 


Var. (a): Standard surmounted by a bar; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at I 
o’clock point). 
(B.H.C., Pl. I. 11; Pl. III. 5) 


Var. (b) : Standard as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at I 
o'clock point); 


No buttons (or pearls) on the left leg of the king's 
trousers, which has a prominent fold instead above the 
knee (indicated by a horizontalline on the thigh). 
(B.H.C., Pl. III. 2, 3 and 4; F.N.S.I., x. Pl. V. 2)1 


Var. (c): Standard as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the left (at VIII 
o'clock point). 
(B.H.C., Standard Type, No. 137) 


1. Inconnextion with the classification of coins of the Small Fabric, it may be noted 
here that on some of them, according to Altekar, the *king' has been represented 
as wearing a sakachchha dhoti, whether long or short, or a half pant (!). We 
regret to say that after examining minutely some of the coins in question (7..NV.S-I., 
x. p. 96; B.H.C., Nos. 104, 106. 109, 110 and 113), as illustrated on plates: 
(J..N.S.I., x. Pl. V. 2; B.H.C., Pl. III. 2, 3 and 4), we have failed to find clear 
indication of either of them. On at least two of them (B.H.C., Nos. 104 and 
110), buttons (or pearls) of the trousers of the ‘king’, which are so conspicuous 
on the coins of the Large Fabric and also on a few of the Small Fabric, figure 
over his right leg, while on the third one (No. 113), they are somewhat indistinct. 
Waist-cloth of the Indian style (dhoti), as a part of the dress of a Gupta monarch, 
has undoubtedly come to be represented on coins, but with floating sash, unless 
‘he is depicted as seated, as on those of the Lyrist Type of Samudragupta and 
Kumaragupta I or on those of the Couch Type of Chandragupta I. Even on 
some coins of Chandragupta I and Samudragupta, the cord of the waist-band cf 
the king's trousers, has been shown as dangling between the legs (B.M,C., PI. I. 
8; B.H.C., Pl. I. 2; Pl. III. 13). : E 


be. E 
EN been compelled to resort to that method of grouping, 
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Var. (d): Standard as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the bottom (at VI 
o'clock point). 
(B.H.C., Standard Type, No. 143) 


Class VI: (Obv.) King carrying a long sceptre surmounted by a 
bar, in his left hand; ‘Samudra-gupta’ in the field (written 
vertically in two parts) ; 

Marginal legend commencing from the left (at VIII 
o’clock point). 
(B.H.C., Standard Type, No. 152) 


Class VII: (05v) King carrying in his left hand, a long spear or 

javelin with a flag tied to it; ‘Samudra in the field 
(written vertically). 

Var. (a): Javelin as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at T 
o'clock point). 
(B.M.C., Pl. I. 16 and 17; B.H.C., Pl. II. 9) 

Var. (b): Javelin as above; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at II 
o'clock point); 
Crescent near the top edge (near XI o'clock point). 
(B.M.C., Pl. I. 1.) 


We have mentioned above the different fabrics, classes, and varie- 
ties coming under the Parakrama Type (the so-called Standard Type) 
together with their respective characteristic features which enable 
us to distinguish them from one another. In our classification of 
the different varieties, it will be seen that they have been grouped 
according as the 'king" has been represented as ‘Standard-bearer’ 
(aaar), ‘Sceptre-holder? (uri), and ‘Spearmen’ (frand) on 

>the obv. side of the gold coins belonging to them. We have 
! because, as 
pointed out above, the ‘king’ has not been d picted invariably 
as carrying a ‘standard’ on the obv. side of the coins of the Stan- 
dard T; ype.. Itis true, however, that on some of those coins, he has 
been represented as carrying a Javelin’; but we have made no 
attempt to distinguish them from those on which he appears to be 
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holding a ‘spear.’ The reason is that a careful examination of a large 
number of such coins, has convinced us of the fact that the Savelin', 
as we sce on them, is nothing but a ‘spear’ crudely represented. If 
on any particular coin, the object held by the ‘king’ in his left 
hand, has been clearly depicted as ‘spear’, we have specifically 
mentioned it, as it should be. In our classification of the Variétés 
of the Small Fabric group, we had to refer to three interesting 
coins in the Bayana hoard; but as they were not selected for illus- 
tration in the Catalogue of the coins belonging to that hoard, we 
have merely referred to them through their respective registered 
numbers. We, however, do not consider our classification of the 
coins of the Parakrama Type to be final, since there is every possi- 
bility of more varieties of coins of that type coming to our notice, with 
the discovery of new hoards, as the three mentioned above. 


The rev. device of the coins of the Parakrama Type, irrespective 
of its many classes and varieties, is virtually the same. The only 
difference that is to be noticed between those coins, so far as that 
device i$ concerned, is in respect of the symbol in the upper left 
field. Though its occurrence is regular, no relation has yet been 
established between the different forms of it, with the varieties of the 
Parakrama Type. Occasionally, a second symbol is also to be met 
with in the upper right field; but like the preceding one, the diff- 
erent forms of it, cannot be correlated with any of the varieties 
of the Parakrama T3pe specified above. Moreover, its known forms 
are very much less in number than the varieties of that coin-type. 
In the upper right field of the rev. side of our coin, there is also 
a symbol, but not clear enough to form an exact idea of it.! 


Now coming to the question: to which particular class of the 
Parakrama Type our coin belongs, we can only say for the present that, 
if its obv. device is proved beyond doubt to be a novelty and not the 
product of some mechanical defect of stamping, it will certainly have 
a place in one of the seven classes specified above, and will con- 
stitute also a new variety. It is therefore necessary to find out at first, 
whether the peculiarity to be noticed on the obv. side of our coin, is 
due to some defect of minting, which is by no means improbable. 


l. The second symbol in the upper right field (rev.) of our coin, seems to bear the 
semblance of the one which figures on the coins of Samudragupta, Nos. 7, 8 and 
9 (rev.; upper right field) of the British Museum cabinet (Brit. Mus. Catal., Allan,. 
p. 3). That symbol has been found to occur also. on the reverse of the coins of 
Chandragupta I, belonging to the King and Queen Type (ibid., pp. 10-11). 
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A casual examination of the coin of Samudragupta under dis: 
cussion, gives undoubtedly the impression that its obv. side has been 
doubly struck and the jugate heads of the ‘king’ is merely an 
indication of that fact. But a detailed examination of all that is 
to be seen on the o£v. side of that coin, will show that whatever 
indication of double stamping is manifest on that side, is in the head 
of the ‘king’. If this be a fact—and a careful examination shows that 
it is so—then its obv. device cannot be easily set aside as an instance 
of double stamping. When the face of a coin, either obv. or TVs, 
is restruck, the outline of almost each and every object depicted on 
that side, appears, either partly or fully, to be double. There are 
a few gold coins of the Imperial Guptas, which appear to have been 
stamped twice on the same face; but what we have stated above, 
can be illustrated in the best possible manner by referring to some 
such coins belonging to the Parakrama Type of Samudragupta. For 
instance, coin No. 94 of the Bayana Hoard Catalogue (EITI 18) 
reveals very clearly the double stamping of its obv. face, through the 
lower half, where double outline of certain objects, is very distinct. 
The giant-like appearance of the ‘king’ and the blurred figure of 
Garuda occurring on that side, are also indications of the very same 
fact. Besides these, there are other indications of restriking on the 
obv. side of that coin. Again, coin No. 103 of the same Catalogue 
(Pl. III. 1) ‘clearly indicates that its obv. face was doubly struck, 
through a pair of certain objects or parts of them occurring on that 
side, such as, head of the ‘king’, nimbus, Garuda standard, fire- 
altar, etc. Likewise, a coin which was discovered only a few ycars 
ago at Kusumbhi, in the Unnao Dist., U. P. (now in the State 
Museum, Lucknow; Reg. No. 10754), also shows that its obv. face 
was doubly stamped. We therefore find on that side, two Garuda 
standards, massive figure of the ‘king’, blurred figure of Garuda, 
two vertical coin-legends (Samudra), and two long Sceptres(?). The 
fire-altar and such other small objects of the obv. device are also 
not distinct.1 We are as yet not aware of any other coin of the 
Parükrama Type of Samudragupta, of which the obv. side was restruck, 
except the three mentioned above. 


If we admit for the time being, that our coin was restruck on 


the obv. side, and that the jugate heads of the ‘king’, as we see on 
1. JN.S.I, xv. Pl. III. 4 (see also pp. 82-83). 
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it, is the sole indication of that fact, we can only say that it is a 
freak and therefore a novelty of the first rate. The obv. die had slip- 
ped, while the coin was being struck, but the only result of it, is the 
jugate heads of the ‘king’! Neither the figure of Garuda surmounting 
the standard, the upper part of the body of the ‘king’, and the orna- 
ments worn by him, nor the topmost part of the long staff-like object 
in his left hand, shows double outline, as it should, had it been doubly 
stamped. Even the nimbus (frabhamandala) which is so close to the 
jugate heads, is a perfect circle and is neither thick nor blurred. We 
only wonder, how all these could happen, if really there had been 
any mechanical defect in stamping our coin. Double outline is to 
be seen only of the face of the ‘king’, and that is all. 


It is difficult to admit that the obv. side of our coin appears 
to have been restruck, since there is no indication of it anywhere 
in the obv. field, right or left, upper or lower, except the double 
outline of the face of the ‘king’, as mentioned above. If that much 
only is the evidence of double stamping available to us, we can only 
say that it is the rarest novelty in the entire series of Gupta coins ! 
But it does not seem to be so. Taking into consideration what act- 
ually happens, when the face of a coin is restruck, with the help of 
the three gold coins of Samudragupta of the so-called Standard Type 
mentioned above, and such other coins of gold and silver belonging 
to the rulers of different dynasties, we think that the theory of double 
stamping, in the case of the present coin, is not altogether beyond 
cavil. It might have been restruck, but there is no clear indication 
of that fact. If, however, it was not restruck, what would then 
be the significance of its obv. device ? 

All artists, without any exception, are victims of imagination, 
more or less, and the designer of the obv. face of our coin, cannot 
possibly be considered to have enjoyed freedom in that respect. 
They conceive sometimes novel ideas and give them, too, suitable 
forms; and, curiously enough, it is through their whims and caprices 
that they remain in memory for generations. The jugate heads of 
the ‘king’ may appear to be a mystery ; but it cannot possibly be 
without any significance, if the hand of an artist had wrought it. 
The question that arises therefore is: what could possibly be the 
art-motif behind the obu. dévice of our coin? 


l. A small segment of the circle representing the nimbus, is off the flan. 
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It is not an easy affair indeed to hit upon the exact motif which 
had captivated the imagination of the artist in question and made 
him represent the ‘king’ as confronting Agni, the Fire-god, with two 
faces. It is, however, possible that the jugate heads of the ‘king’, 
as represented on the coin by two faces, are symbolical of something 
which concerns either Samudragupta or his status, that is to say, his 
position as a sovereign. He was undoubtedly a hero in the strictest 
sense of the term, one of the few notable conquerors whom the 
ancient world could boast of, a renowned military genius of his time, 
a very powerful but religious-minded monarch, a true patron of lear- 
ning, a poet of no mean repute, a highly-skilled musician, and a 
man having genuine regard for all noble qualities of head and heart. 
Our appreciation of him may have been inadequately expressed, 
but the riddle of the jugate heads cannot be explained by any of his 
inherent qualities and personal achievements. Under the circums- 
tances, we can think of only the other alternative and that is, his 
position as a sovereign, which might have a bearing on the 
symbolization aimed at by the artist in question. 


The Hindu conception of sovercignty, as revealed by the law- 
givers and the epic writers of Ancient India, has mainly two aspects, 
viz, Dharma and Danda. It has also other aspects, but they are of 
minor nature and on them, there is no unanimity of opinion. Acc- 
ording to Manu, kingship is of divine origin and an aggregation 
of two things, viz, Dharma, or Law, and Danda, or Administration of 
the Law. In order to explain the exact relation existing between 
the two, he puts it allegorically thus : 


‘The son of Brahma is Dharma, whom he created for the pur- 
pose of giving protection to all living creatures. He then made him 


king, after vesting him with Danda which was made of his (Brahma’s) 
vigorous power.?! 


It is evident from what has been stated by Manu, that kingship 
comprises Dharma and Danda, that is to s 


: iE ay, is composed of Law and 
its Administration, the latter being the s 


ame as the executive power 
1, Méanavadharmafastra, vii, 14, 
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of the king, which was believed to be the gift of Brahma. The theory 
of kingship is also enunciated in the Santiparya of the Maha- 
bharata, wherein it is said that King Kshupa received Danda, based 
on Dharma, from the Lokapilas, or the Guardian Angels, wince they 
had reccived previously from the sage Bhrigu.1 Kingship was, thus, 
conceived by the ancient legists and others to be an embodiment 
of Dharma and Danda, the two components being related to and de- 
pendent on each other for their respective functions. Since kingship 
is inseparable from Dharma and Danda, the king has been styled 
dharmadhipa as well as dandadhara in the epics. In Ancient India, 
while Danda was symbolized by the sceptre (danda), we do not know 
as yet, what represented Dharma in the person of a sovereign. 


We have stated above, our main reasons for doubting the fact 
that the obv. side of the present coin was restruck. We have also 
cited above, numismatic evidence to substantiate the same. If any 
numismatist still believes that it was doubly stamped on the obv. side, 
we would like him to consider very carefully at least one of our objec- 
tions and find out a satisfactory explanation for the same. He should 
explain, citing parallel cases, why the outline of the nimbus (brabhaman- 
dala), which is so close to the jugate heads of the ‘king’, is a perfect 
circle (a small segment at the top is off the flan) and is neither thick 
nor blurred, as pointed out above. The nimbus should have also a 
double, thick, or blurred outline along with the jugate heads. He 
should try to find out also a plausible explanation for the complete 
absence of double outline in respect of all the other objects near the 
jugate heads. These are hard facts on which our arguments are 
based. We should consider all those points critically, before uphold- 
ing the theory of double stamping, which is undoubtedly the easiest 
way of solving the numismatic problem presented by our coin. 


A very pertinent question that may be asked in this connexion 
is: if the obv. face of the present coin was not restruck, why have not 
similar coins of Samudragupta come to light anywhere in Northern 
India so far? The question is highly problematical, but its answer 
is not far enough to seek. The artists or type-designers employed in 
the royal mint, might devise a number of new coin-types, but the 


l. Mahabharata, §antiparva, cxxii. 38 (B.O.R.I. Edu me 
smears d aS idea | 
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decision regarding their acceptance for currency purpose, M e 
rest with the supreme head of the State. Public Lei v e A 
cular coin-type, should also be expected eg count em [o "e. 
tion by the State or its rejection. For instance, M st i v B 
that unique gold coin of Chandragupta I, bapsgume à Punjab) 
dard Type, which was acquired by Rodgers at UE ( À eia wi 
a trisūla (trident) is to be found in the left field, gact ya | I E 
where the Garuda standard figures on the coins of his son aa 
gupta. The depiction of a trisūla on the obv. side gi n = P 
specimen of the gold coinage of the Imperial Guptas, is unc ol! e! y 
due to the influence of its Kushàna prototype. But the depiction 
of a typical Saiva symbol on the coins of a king who belonged ito Hm 
orthodox Vaishnava family, is certainly not expected to receive as 
much consideration as it deserves. The inevitable result of it, was 
that, after their first issue which was limited to a specified number 
of gold coins, that coin-type was discarded as unsuitable for et 
Imperial Gupta family, and in its place was substituted the King 
and Queen Type with a definite political motive. Since the Standard 
Type of Emperor Chandragupta I was discontinued, as we believe, 
after its first appearance, coins of that type have become extremely 
rare. This is more than evident from the fact that only one coin 
of that particular series has come to light so far and that, too, in 
a locality which lay far beyond the territorial limits of that Gupta 
emperor. Since it migrated far to the west and got mixed up with 
the gold coins of the Later Kushanas, which were then current in 
the Punjab, and with which it undoubtedly bears many features in 
common, it escaped the danger of being collected and melted down 
in any one of the royal mints of the Guptas, as one that had been 
withdrawn from circulation by the order of the issuer himself. 
Likewise, the singularity of the gold coin of the Chakravikrama Type 
of Chandragupta II, Suggests that gold coins belonging to that series, 
were also withdrawn from circulation by the State, not long after 
their issue. In this particular case, too, the only fact that may justly 
be considered to be the reason for their withdrawal, is that the obv. 
device of those coins, which was definitely aimed at the glorification 
of and giving wide Publicity to the ardent religious devotion of that 
orthodox Vaishnava ruler (paramabhagavata), was not appreciated. 


1. Cf. Chhabra, B. Ch., ‘Coin-lecend Guat , Vishgusahasrantzad 
FINS.L, ix. pp. 1372145, egends of Cupta Emperors and Vishnu 
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It was felt difficult, as we think, to conceive the idea that Lord 
Vishnu came down from his celestial abode to the earth, to meet 
Emperor Chandragupta II, for the purpose of blessing him and also 
to present to him a souvenir as a memento of their meeting, being 
immensely pleased with the monarch’s fervent religious devotion, If 
this be the suggestion of the obv. device, we can only say that an 
artist in his flight of imagination, would not be able to rise higher 
than that! The meeting of the immortal and the mortal, Chakra- 
pàni (Vishnu) and Vikramaditya, in the mundane world, as the 
main theme of the o£». side and the rev. legend Chakravikrama which 
is suggestive of the same, were not countenanced with favour by 
the State, and also perhaps by the public, for certain important 
reasons. The obw. device of the coins of the Chakravikrama Type 
clearly belongs to the domain of myths and legends characterizing 
the Epic Age, and is therefore not relevant to time. What is still 
worse is that it runs the risk of being treated as posthumous, i. e., 
conceived and designed after the death of the emperor whose 
memory it preserves. For these reasons which are more than 
apparent, the art-motif of the obv. device came to be considered 
to be puerile; and all coins belonging to the Chakravikrama Type 
were ordered to be withdrawn from circulation. So far, we know 
only of one coin bearing the figures of Lord Vishnu and Chan- 
dragupta II on the obverse, and the legend Chakravikrama on the 
reverse. ‘That most interesting coin (B.H.C., Pl. XVIII. 14) was 
found in the Bayana hoard; and although a decade had passed 
since its discovery, it has remained unique. It is, however, not 
Possible for numismatists to offer any satisfactory explanation for 
the extreme rarity or uniqueness of coins belonging to certain types 
and varieties, as, for instance, in the case of those belonging to the 
Lyrist Type or the King and Queen Type of Kumaragupta I. The 
unique gold coin of the Lyrist Type of Samudragupta mentioned 
above, which should now be considered to belong to Var. B of 
the Small Fabric of that coin-type, is also a case to the point. 
Two gold coins discovered in the Bayana hoard, which belong to 
the Asvamedha Type, Var. B (‘Horse to left) of Kumaragupta T, may 
also be mentioned here, as illustrations thereof. Stylistically, they 
are undoubtedly archaic than those belonging to Var. 4 (‘Horse 
to right’) of that coin-type and therefore may be considered to. 
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be earlier issues. Instances may be multiplied to bear out the 
truth of our remarks regarding the extreme rarity of the gold coins 
of certain types and varieties issued by the Imperial Guptas.! 


The uniqueness of the present coin, depending, as it does, only 
on the figure of the ‘king’, as portrayed on its obv. side, which 
clearly distinguishes it from others of the same type, is difficult to 
explain. We, however, presume that the obv. device of the jugate 
heads of the ‘king’ within a single circle representing the ring of 
nimbus (prabhamandala), was not considered by the State to be 
suitable for currency purpose; and, consequently, coins bearing the 
same, were not issued for the second time. The art-motif as concci- 
ved by the designer of that coin-type, may be very interesting, but 
it is too subtle to be understood by the public. Far from appre- 
ciating the artistic merit and novelty of conception manifested by 
them, people would consider the coins of this particular variety of the 
Standard Type of Samudragupta to be doubly stamped pieces. That 
would certainly not be creditable either for the artist or for the 
issuing authority. It is probably for this reason that the issue of 
this variely of gold coins, was discontinued by the order of the 
supreme head of the State. 


Our presumption is that it is the dual capacity of a sovereign, 
viz, the guardianship of Dharma, Law, and the supreme authority 
over Danda, or Administraticn of the Law, that was conceived by the 
artist in question to be a suitable subject for representation on the 
coins of Samudragupta, because of his possession of manifold noble 
qualities of a king and the unrestricted support given by him to the 
cause of Dharma which like ‘a bulwark defended (lit. enclosed) him’ 
(dharmmaprackirabandhah).* In order to achieve his end, the artist 
appears to have symbolically represented his master as confronting 
Agni, so as to make him a witness to the part played by him so 
honestly as king, whether in the sphere of Dharma or in that of Danda. 
Crude though it may be, the symbolism which he could think of, 
was to depict be king with jugate heads, each suggesting a parti- 
ie spect of kingship, as inculcated by the custodians of ancient 

W which governed the Aryan State and society. The obv. device 


. J.R. . P A O 
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2. Cor, Ins. Ind., iii. Fleet, P. 6 (Ins. line 15). 
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as conceived by that artist, may not be free from complexity, but 
we do not find at least any absurdity in the idea which he has 
sought to express thereby. In an art-motif, what is liable to be 
considered to be absurdity, is, in reality, expediency, to which some 
time an artist will be found to resort, to express his own thought, 
having no other alternative to do $0; or he may, for that purpose, 
exercise his own discretion to obtain the best possible result, if there 
be any alternative. The two factors, viz, expediency and the artist's 
choice, should not therefore escape us, whenever an art-motif would 
appear palpably or glaringly to be a piece of absurdity. A few illu- 
strations to explain our point of view perhaps will not be out of 
place here. It is a patent fact that the expression of divinity of a 
human figure to be portrayed on coin, was a problem of no mean 
magnitude to the ancient die-cutters or rather the designers of coin- 
types, both Indian and foreign; and there is no dearth of numismatic 
evidence to show that both the groups had to exercise their intelli- 
gence and power of imagination to evolve some suitable means to 
solve the same. Curiously enough, the only means to realize that 
objective, which both the groups had invented independently of each 
other, was to put a few upward strokes above or near the head, to 
signify the radiation of light from the body, which is traditionally 
à common divine characteristic. The first manifestation of that 
symbolism in North-Western India and the Punjab, on the coins of 
a foreign ruler, is on those of Demetrius I, and the deity so repre- 
sented is Cynthia, or Artemis, the celestial huntress and sylvan 
goddess of the Greeks (J.M.C., Pl. III. 1). Bronze catas of that 
Indo-Greck king, bearing the figure of ‘Artemis radiate’ on the 
reverse, appear to have been issued between c. 185 and 170 B.C. The 
same deity with radiant head also figures on some coins of the 
Indo-Scythian king Maues (B.M.C. Pl. XVI. 4). But, perhaps, 
the perfection of the artistic device in question is to be seen in the 
figure of Siva as depicted particularly on du double staters and 
staters of the Kushana Emperor Wema Kadphisessiho appean WO 
have ruled in Afghanistan and North-Western India between c. 63 
and 78 A.D. (B.M.C., Pl. XXV. 6-9). While we do not believe E 
this particular numismatic device to signify godhood, had ae 
enced the Indian artists engaged by the Hindu rulers d aei thon 
coin-types, it is a fact that the coins of some of the ee pos 
which appear to have been struck between c.130 B.C. and 78 A.D., 
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depict human figures in the same manner, obviously to serve the 
very same purpose. We, thus, find the god Agni portrayed on the 
coins of Agnimitra, with a few strokes above him, suggesting there; 
by his flaming or radiant head; and the same is the method of indi- 
cating the emission of rays as adopted for depicting the sql deities 
like Bhadra, Phalguni, and Bhümi (Bhüdevi or Mahisakti) on the 
coins of Bhadraghosha, Phalgunimitra, and Bhümimitra DOpeodye 
ly. The same method was also applied for the representation ofthe 
War-god Karttikeya and of his consort Devasena on some coins of 
the Yaudheyas, on which they have been depicted with single head.? 
It is evident therefore that the only suitable means of attributing 
divinity to a human figure portrayed on coins, which the Indian 
and foreign artists could think of, at least before A.D. 78, was to 
put a few upward strokes above or near its head. This earliest 
numismatic device, however, failed to capture the imagination of 
the artists in the service of Kanishka I, since we find the adoption 
of an entirely different device, better or worse than the former, on 


l. Brit. Mus. Catal., Coins of Ancient India, Pls. XXVIII. 8-14; XXVIII. 1-3; XXVII. 
11-14; and XXVIII. 4-7. 


The human figure depicted on the reverse of the coins of the Paüchala king 
Bhumimitra, has been taken by Allan and Bidyabinod to be that of a male; but 
while the former considers him to be the king of the nagas (snakes), the latter 
identifies him with the Fire-god Agni (Brit. Mus. Catal., Coins of Ancient India, 
Intro. p. cxviii; Ind. Mus. Catal., i. Supplementary, p.53). A sober opinion, how- 
ever, has been expressed by Smith on the identity of that figure, for he merely 
observes, ‘Figure like that of Agni on coins of Agnimitra’ (Ind. Mus. Catal., i. p. 
187). What we actually find on the aforesaid coins, is a human figure with five 
upward strokes above the head, standing inside the sacred enclosure (pujasilaprakara), 
facing front, and holding one hand by another before him or her, both being slight- 
ly bent at the elbow. The front part of the enclosure, which appears to be of the 
Sanchi rail-pattern, has two high corner-pillars, one at each end, surmounted by 
three bars. Since the enclosure is either Square or rectangular, the existence of 
four such corncr-pillars may be presumed (Brit. Mus. Catal., Pl. XXVIII. 7). 
There is nothing on the rez. side of those coins, which might indicate, even faintly, 
whether the human figure represents a male or a female. Under such circumstances, 
we are unable to accept the theory of Allan, that the figure in question personi- 
fies the king of the naga: (Ananta-naga or §esha-naga) and that the five short 
strokes are his hoods. We are equally unable to accept the opinion of Bidyabinod 
that the same represents Agni, the Fire-god. We are definitely of the opinion that 
the figure stands for the goddess Bhümi (Bhidevi, Bhufakti, Kshiti or Mahisakti) 
with Tays issuing from her head. Her radiant head clearly indicates that she is a 
divine being; and judging the question of her identity from the standpoint of the 
numismatic practice followed by the members of the royal family to which Bbumi- 
mitra belonged, she can only be the goddess Bhumi. Cunningham is right in taking 
those upward strokes to be rays (Coins of Ancient India, p. 83). We only wonder, 
why the representation of Agni or Ananta-naga on the coins of Bhumimitra, could 


don be suspected, when there is a deity by the name of Bhumi in Hindu pan- 
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some coins of that ruler, to meet the same 
which may justly be said to have been 
technique, invented with the sole intention of 
divine character of a human figure, was to d 


end. This new device 
inspired by sculptural 
giving expression to the 


raw a circle round the 
head, to signify the ring of halo or nimbus (prabhamandala).1 The 


deities so adorned on the coins of that Kushana monarch are, Miiro 
(Sun-god Mihira or Mihr), Elios (Sun-god Helios), Mao (Moon-god 
Mah), Oado (Wind-god Vata or Vada), Pharro (Fire-god Farr), 
Boddo (Buddha), Oesho ({Sa or Siva), Ardokhsho (Demigoddess of 
Prosperity, Arddhayakshi ?), and Nana (Divine Mother, Devi 
Nana).? This simplest method of expressing divinity was kept 
up by the successors of Kanishka I, like Huvishka, Vasudeva I, 


1. Gf. Foucher, A., L'Art Gréco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, i. p. 622 (Paris, 1905). 


2. During the period, when the Scythians, the Parthians, and the Kushanas successively 
exercised political supremacy over. North-Western India, Saivism predominated over 
all other Brahminical cults in that region. This is apparent not only from the coins 
of some Partiiian and Kushana ruiers, but also from the Mahdvast., an important 
Buddhist Sanskrit text, in which Ia (Siva) figures as the supreme Brahminical deity. 
Mahavastu belongs to the canon of the Lokettaravadins and appears to have been 
mainly compiled in North-Western India, in Early Kushana period. Philologically, 
the prefixing of O to esho, as we find on the rev. side of some Kushana coins bearing 
the anthropomorphic form of Siva, is due to the phonetic phenomenon known as.Indi- 
stinct Articulation which is specially to be noticed, when a Sanskrit word which ihre her 
difficult to pronounce, is represented in a forcign tongue (Peile, J., Philology, p. 32). 


We consider the name Ardokhsho to be the phonetic variant of Sanskrit 
Arddhayakshi. That the deity in question is associated with Prosperity, like Treho et 
the Greeks and Lakshmi (daughter of Siva and consort of Vishnu) of the Hin us, 
is apparent from her two iconic attributes, viz, a bunch of Jones (wid " ong 
Stalks) and the cornucopiae, the Greek symbol of Plenty and Prosperi y, PE ule 
carries in her right and left hand respectively. The Taddhita ormo ri lhi, proe. 
perity, is arddha; and from this point of view, the term Arddhayakshi may EE 
dered to be an appellation or epithet of the Yakshi DC on tien ae 
Kubera who in Hindu mythology, is the ‘King of the Yaks ae ( ^ E a 
‘Lord of Wealth’ (Dhanapali). Since both Kubera and Ridd i were ee a 
be the ‘Bestowers of Wealth’, the former has been styled Dhanada and ihe IaMer 
Lakshmi in the epics. According to the same sources, Taksimi conor t visinu, 
is the goddess, and Riddhi, queen of Kubera, the demigodd o Weah: ike her 
husband Kubera, Riddhi also occupies a prominent place in epar a n 
yāna Buddhism. She was, thus, considered by the Kus S o E 
tant deity who should be represented on coins; but instea iddhi) E o E 
name, since she has many names (Bhadra, Lakshmi, and Ri D i), CS SC POS 
her most suitable and appropriate epithet Arddhayakshi, ine eode CE MEME 
Perity’, for expressing heridentity. Hoffmann, Wet eens RE d eanawala 
consider Ardokhsho to be an Iranian deity; but there i P 
Opinion amongst them, as regards her identity. 


According to the JVighantuka, in Vedic language, me yod aran a d 
expression for ‘mother’, as tata, for ‘father’ (Skt. tala). The ema e ily po d 
ATE Kushana coins and mentioned as ‘Nana’, Nanaia or Re Gis Ru 
therefore be Gori ue "e ue godds Nana, the Diman io! fies Don Nene 
Her association with Isa (Siva). [ n eI. 
« > « , ith their respective anthropomorphic » clear 
b Bors zd DA long e Bailes Ambika or Parvati, consort oi vas Vu 
according to Hindu mythology, is the ‘world-mother’ (jaganmata or jagadam 


the ‘supreme goddess’ (paramesvati). 
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Kanishka III, and Vasudeva II, as is evident from their coins; and 
by the time the Guptas came into power, it had already become 
an established numismatic practice. The occurrence of that ring 
or circle behind the head of a deity, as depicted on the gold coins 
of Chandragupta I and his successors up to Vainyagupta, as well 
as on those of Sasanka, Vishnugupta Ghandraditya, Samacharadeva 
Narendraditya, Jayagupta, and Virasena Kramaditya, clearly points 
to thatfact. Its appearance on coins after c. 750 A.D. for the afore- 
said purpose, is so far unknown. The practice seems to have been 
discontinued about that time and was not revived afterwards, as 
has been evidenced by a unique gold coin of the Pàla king Deva- 
pala (c. 810-850 A.D.) on the rev. side of which, the goddess Lakshmi 
has been depicted without that circle behind her head.! 


Let us now see, how the divine origin of a human figure por- 
trayed on coins, was given expression by the die-cutters or the 
designers of coin-types in Ancient India, Like the expression of 
divinity, it had also become a serious problem to them; but they 
actually faced it, when the rulers of a particular family, who claimed 
divine origin, wanted the same to be expressed on their own coins. 
An old belief that had somehow become deep-rooted in the mind 
of all Mongoloid peoples in China, is that the paramount sovereign 
is the ‘Son of Heaven’ (T^ien-tseu), since he has to carry out all hea- 

venly mandates on the earth, as its agent. The Emperors of China 
were, thus, believed to be ‘Sons of Heaven.’ Since the Kushanas, 
the members of the Kouei-chouang clan of the Yüeh-chih tribe, were 
of Mongoloid origin, they also considered their overlords to be ‘Sons 
of Heaven,’ The Chinese term T°ien-tseu came to be translated into 
Sanskrit as Devaputra, probably in the reign of Wema Kadphises 
(Kadphises II); and since then, all the Kushana emperors were 
styled Devaputra in this country. This fact is evident not only from 
an inscription which seems to belong to the time of the aforesaid 
Kushāņa monarch, but also from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of the time of Samudragupta.? The problem that confronted the 


l. J-N.S.I., xiii. p. 123. 


2. i 1 Ver 
SE D Genese transcriptions of the name ‘Kushana’ and its variants: 
in certain cue Kurshana, and ‘Kushana’ (the last two forms occurring 
Ixvii. p. 299 ug rae aaa pected at Niya, in Central Asia), see 7.4.0.8. 
Raa 2 ver, accepted the Chines € i- > (also 
Spelt as "Kuei-shuang?) in preference e others, Sefora Se eS | 
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early Kushàna artists was, how to express the divine origin of Wema 
Kadphises on his coins. The only solution of it, which they could 
think of, was to put a few upward strokes over his shoulders, to 
signify flames rising from his body, This crude method of represen- 
ting a Tten-tseu or Devaputra on coins, was retained by Kanishka I 
and even by Huvishka; but in the reign of the latter, a new device 
was introduced for that very purpose. The device in question is, to 
draw a circle behind the head of the ‘king’, suggesting thereby the 
ring of halo or nimbus (prabhamandala). We have stated above that 
the later device, for the expression of godhood, came into existence 
in the reign of Kanishka I, on whose coins, it is to be seen for the 
first time. It is, thus, on the coins of Huvishka, that the ‘king’ and 
the ‘deity’ came to be treated in the very same manner or, in other 
words, kingship was raised to the rank of divinity. On the basis of 
this new device, it is possible for us to distinguish the earlier issues 
(‘King with flaming shoulders’) of that Kushana monarch from his 
later ones (‘King nimbate’).1 The successors of Huvishka belong- 
ing to the Kushàna family, followed the new method of representing 


There are reasons to believe that the Kushana monarch referred to in the 
Panjtar Stone Inscription and the Taxila Silver-scroll Inscription, belonging to; he 
year 122 and the year 136 respectively of the old Scythian Era, was Wema h 1 
phises (Cor. Ins. Ind., ii. l. pp. 70 and 77). In the latter, imperial dignity 2 
been attributed to him, as in the obv. and rev. legends of his gold coins. In repect 2 
the proposed identification, the two essential points that are to be considere EAS 
(i) Kujula Kadphises (Kadphises I), according to the Chinese EOS - anthony 
over the regions lying on the eastern side of the Indus, and, thus, had no al) a 
Over the areas implied by the find-spots of the aforesaid dee ITA as 
different system of dating came into existence in the regn ol Kapil a o lleve 
indicated by the epigraphic records belonging to his DET Era ERE 
been strictly followed. We are, thus, led to believe that the D ja Rajatiraja 
to in the Taxila Silver-scroll Inscription of the year 136, as h COSS e the 
Devaputra Khushana’ was Wema Kadphises (Kadphises IT) w. 4 d dia (T'ien-tchou) 
Same Chinese sources (mentioned as Yen-kao-tcken), ruled over Indi 


with the help of his governor. 


The successors of Wema Kadphises, viz, Kanishka I, Vasishka, Huvishka, and 


F utra, but the same 
Kanishka II, are definitely known to have borne the title Decapi L Kanishka TII, 


Nace) A i like Vasudeva I ka L 
cannot be said with certainty of the Kushana rulers nformation. But considering 


fi 
and Va n e after them, for want of inform uad 
the fet that shea king hasbeen deity sled “DatvputraStah-Shahane 
shahi’, that is to say, by the three well-known imperialistic ti 


4 rs to have been used as an 
eee E de ARE Pillar Inscription of Samudra- 


adjective of Shahi and Shahanushahi), in t = styled them- 
gupta, the MORE Eis Devaputra by the Later aba XE jou er is an 
Selves, the ‘Kushanaputrns,’ at least up to the time of. scription discovered near 
established. fact (Gor. Ins. Ind., iii. Fleet, p. 8). An Mc the title Devaputra, 
Mathura, clearly indicates that such a Su E S ry Be eue eh 
ruled as far east as the Yamuna, prior to A.D. 280, an 

the earlier Kushanaputras as well. 


117 and 123 with Nos. 125 and 126, as illustrated 


1 A comparison of the ET VIII, will bear out the truth of our remark. 
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gin or agency, in preference to the old one, as is evi- 


: and by the time Chandragupta I came to 
2 . . n 

a popular numismatic practice. 
ly find it on the 


their divine ori 
dent from their coins 
the throne, it had already become 
This is apparent from the fact that we not only E 
gold coins issued by him, but also on those of his imperia Me 
sors, both earlier and later, in Magadha. Even on the go d. enia 
of Ghatotkachagupta Kramaditya, Samacharadeva Narendraditya 
and Jayagupta, the same feature on the obv. side, is to be met wits 
This novel method of signifying royalty seems to have been discon- 
tinued after c. 750 A.D., when Gopila I, the founder of the Pàla 
Dynasty, ascended the throne. Our presumption is based on the 
fact that the nimbus behind the head of the ‘king’ portrayed on 
the obr. side, is not to be met with on that unique gold coin of the 
third Pala king Devapala referred to above. 


Strange indeed is sometimes an artist's imagination and equally 
strange is sometimes his means of giving shape to it. While the 
Gupta artists strictly adhered to the Kushana device, introduced 
at the time of Huvishka, i.e., ‘King nimbate’, for the purpose of 
signifying royalty in the coin-types designed by them, it did not 
find favour in the eyes of that particular artist who was responsible 
for designing the coin-type of the Maukhari king I$ànavarman. He 
invented a new method of attributing royalty to the person whose 
‘head’ only was to be shown on his coins. The device is a simple 
one and that is, to depict the ‘head’ as chandramauli, *moon-crested ^ 
Thus, on the ob». side of the silver coins of that ruler, we find a 
‘crescent’ on the king's ‘head’. This new numismatic style of signi- 
fying royalty was continued by his successors, Sarvavarman and 
Avantivarman, as evidenced by their silver issues, and was even 
adopted, for the very same purpose, by King Prabhakaravardhana 
alias Pratàpasila of the royal house of Pushyabhütis of Sthane$vara, 
on whose silver issues, the same device is to be met with on the 
eus. me slight podiication. Whereas on the aforesaid 
» an ordinary ‘crescent’ is placed slightly behind the 

crown of the king’s ‘head’, on those of Pratapasila (name as given 
Cn ero 
NET zu s = - This po style oF representing cres 
ditya, as evidenced b m ; E ae Sy his son Harsha Sila 
y his silver and copper coins, A large number 
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of silver coins issued by the Maukhari and the Pushyabhüti kings 
mentioned above, having Moon-crested Head of King as their common 
type of the obv. side, have been found in the Bhitaura hoard (Fyza- 
bad Dist., U.P.) along with a solitary specimen of the copper coin- 
age of Emperor Harshavardhana.! Silver coins of J$ànavarman 
and Sarvavarman discovered elsewhere, also bear the same {ype 


on the obverse.? 


We have given above a few illustrations to show that the 
designers of coin-types in Ancient India, like all artists, were at 
times victims of strange imagination and like them, too, sometimes 
devised novel means of giving expression to it. Coins of the Gupta 
emperors, though comparatively modern, are also not free from such 
oddities. Instances may be cited from Gupta numismatics to bear 
out the truth of our remark. For example, the designer of the obv. 
side of that unique gold coin of the Chakravikrama Type mentioned 
above, conceived the idea of giving expression to the ardent devo- 
tion of the Vaishnavite Gupta Emperor, the Paramabhagavata 
Chandragupta II, for Lord Vishnu, and in order to achieve his end, 
has represented them as standing face to face, and, what is still 
worse, has also shown the latter as offering a gift to the former, 
y in token of his blessings (B.H.C., Pl. XVIII. 14). Oddly 
enough, it never occurred to that artist, that the art-motif which 
made the mortal and the immortal meet together, indirectly sugges- 
haracter of the coin that bore it. We have 
f numismatists to this defective charac- 
ter of that unique coin-type. A little less fantastic, though not of 
refined taste, is the motif of the obu. side of the gold coins belonging 
to the Var. B of the Peacock Type (Karttikeya Type) of Kumaragupta 
I, in which the ‘king’, naked up to the waist and clad in a short 
loin-cloth, is represented as snapping his fingers and dancing merrily 
before a dancing peacock, casting his royal dignity and all sense of 
decency and decorum to the winds (B.M.C., Pl. XV. 14; B.H.C., 
Pl. XXVI. 13)! Such excesses are, however, not to be met with 
on the coins of the foreign rulers issued in India. 


a 
1. 7.R.A.S., 1906, pp- 843-850 (with Plate) ; Lucknow Museum Catalogue, Gupta and 
Maukhari Coins, Brown, PP- 39-45. 


obviousl 


ted the posthumous c 
already drawn the attention o 


2. j.4.S.B., 1894, p 193; Cunningham, Goins of Mediaeval India, Pl. II. 12; 
. J-A.S.B., , P- 


j.R.A.S., 1889, p. 136. 
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If the obv. type of the present coin be the creation of some 
artist, then its motif which cannot but be a reflection of his thoughts, 
would admit of the interpretation given below, in the light of the 
legends occurring on the obv side. 


‘The invincible (ajita) Samudragupta, the vanquisher of his 
enemies (jitaripu), and the sole representative of Dharma and Danda 
on the earth, whose emblem is the figure of Garuda, the king 
of birds and killer of snakes, after winning victory extended over 
a hundred battles (samarasatavitatavijaya), has entered the place of 
sacrifice, grasping firmly his dhvaja as a sign of victory, and is now 
worshipping Agni, the Divine Messenger. As the king offers obla- 
tions at the altar of Agni, flames rise up in the air, indicating 
thereby that the deity being pleased with the king's devotion, is 
carrying the fame of his heroism and prowess, unexcelled on the 
earth, to heaven and spreading it there, which eventually over- 
whelms its denizens.! It is, thus, that this valiant king, after con- 
quering the earth, is now establishing his authority in the realm 
of the gods (divam jayali).’? 


The rev. legend merely supplements the marginal inscription 
of the ob». side and signifies that the coin was issued by him who 
is the personification of Valour (Parakramah) 


We have suggested above, a plausible meaning of the double 
face of the ‘king’, as depicted on the obv. side of the present coin. 
If, however, we take the nimbus to stand for a mirror which had 
been introduced in the oz. device, to Suggest the elaborate decora- 
tions of the king's yajnasala, perhaps an easier solution of our prob- 
lem may be offered. It will then suggest that, as the ‘king’ stands 


= e o HORE 


l. For the representation of Agni as 
p , messenger (dita) a i 'ahak 
the terrestríal to the celestial world, see OU vi. "a 8 Oot que n 


^ l 
s qd gu eman qni 


2. The su estion t 
heaven, comes hoe San Gragupta’s fame (kiriti) was carried or transported to 
said : Passage in the Allahabad: Pillar Inscription, wherein it is 


ce 


"P9900 00000 000000 sdgfz f ^ GS s A o 
am ++. tera fal eana a aaa aa 


Rafera... ico 


(Cor.Ins. Ind., iii. Fleet, pp. 8-9). 
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before the fire-altar, one of the many mirrors that were hung up 
there, for the purposé of decorating the yajafalà for the ceremonial 


worship of Agni, catches the image of the king's face sideways and 
reflects it. If either of the two be the suggestion which the artist 


had sought to represent through the obv. type designed by him, it 
should be considered to be a new variely. In the classification of 
the coins belonging to the Parakrama Type series of Samudragupta, 
as given above, its place should then be in Class I of the Large 


Fabric group, nümbered as Var. (g).1 


l. See above, p. 24. 


Class I: (Obw.) King carrying a standard with a banner fastened to it, in his 
left hand; ‘Samudra’ in the field (written vertically). 


Var. (g) : Standard surmounted by a bar; 
Marginal legend commencing from the right (at 1 o'clock point) ; 


King standing to left with jugate heads (as if standing by the side of a 
mirror which reflects his head). 


Judging by the specialities to be noticed in the obv. device of the gold coin 
under discussion, viz, the jugate heads of the ‘king’ within a single ring of halo, 
the beit of the ‘king,’ which is above its usual position, and the chain mail or 
heavy embroidery on the left shoulder of the king’s riding coat, it can justly be 
considered to be a new variety of the Parakrama Type, and not a sub-variely. In this 
connexion, it may be noted here that the sub-varieties of the Parakrama Type are 
to be distinguished, in respect of the obv. device, by the difference in the form 
of the letter ma, whether of the Eastern or of the Western variety, and in the pose 
of the ‘king,’ whether erect or oblique, and with regard to the rev. device, in the 
occurrence of the symbol, whether one or two (irrespective of the variety), as also 
in the representation of the legs of the throne of the female deity. On the obv. 
side, much difference is to be noticed in the representation of the Garuda stan- 
dard as well, whether we take cognizance of it or not. The sub-varieties of the 
Parakrama Type do not come within the scope of our investigation for the present, 


It may be further noted here, that the gold coin bearing the names of 
Gadahara (or Gadakhara) and Samudra, cannot be placed in any particular 
class, variely, or sub-variely of the Parakrama Type, because of its stylistic differer.ce 
with the known coins of that type. It is extremely doubtful, whether that coin 
Was issued by Samudragupta at all. It seems rather to have been issued by 
a Later Kushana king named Gadaha(kha)ra. Except for the legends and the 
monosyllabic words which are in the earliest form of the Gupta script, its 
obv. as well as the rev. device bear strong Kushana affinity. It belongs to the 
Large Fabric group, like most of the Kushana gold coins of the later period, and 
is so far unique (cf. Cunningham, Later Indo-Scythians, pp. 30-32, and Pl. II. 11). 
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We have stated above, the main objections against our accep- 
tance of the theory that the present coin is a doubly stamped piece, 
though at first sight, it appears to be so. They are purely of techni- 
cal nature; and we have substantiated them also by referring to a 
number of coins of the Parakrama Type (Standard Type), known to 
us so far, which clearly appear to have been restruck on the obv. 
side.! If any numismatist, despite those hard facts and concrete 
cases, maintains that our coin was stamped twice on the obv. face, 
he should, in the interest of scientific research, adduce reasons to 
justify his point of view. It is, however, expected that his reasons 
would be of technical nature and also substantiated by numismatic 
evidence of the period concerned, as has been done by us. That 
would certainly be for the furtherance of our knowledge of 
Gupta numismatics, which is by no means comprehensive as yet. 


le See above, p. 30. 


———————Á SS 
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SAMUDRAGUPTA _ 
(2) Vinávádaka Type (Lyrist Type) 
(Small Fabric): 


Provenance: Fyzabad Dist., U.P. Weight: 120-34 grs. (7-990 gms.) 


Metal: Gold, 18°75 ct. Condition: Slightly worn; there is 


Fabric: Round, thick, and an indentation on the 
of small size ; dia- reverse, across the left 
arm of the deity. 
meter +75, 


Obverse: King to left, nimbate, and seated on a high-backed 
couch, is playing on a lyre-like stringed instrument (vind) having a 
long and curved neck, which rests on his lap. He is dressed in coif 
and waist-cloth, worn in Indian style, but rolled up to the knee, and 
is wearing ear-rings, necklace, and wristlets. The upper part of his 
body is bare. His left leg is stretched, but is slightly bent at the 
knee, while the right one is fully bent and drawn backwards. His 
left foot has no support, but the right one rests on a small foot- 
stool of which only the flat top is visible. Three legs of the couch, 
two of the front and one of the back, have been clearly represented. 
Between the legs of the king, is inscribed a letter or monosyllable of 
which only the superscript: the sign of medial 7, can be seen (pro- 
bably sz). Marginal legend, the first nine syllables of which are off 
the flan, may be read as, (Mahdrajadhiraja-Sri-Sa)mu(d)raguptah. 


Reverse: Goddess Ekanaméa, two-armed (dvibhuja) and nimbate, 
is sitting on throne, turning bodily to left. She is dressed in loose 
robe of the Indian style (Sataka) and bodice (kafichukt) reaching up 
to the navel, and is wearing keSabandha or kuntalamukuta, ear-rings, 
necklace, armlets, and bracelets. She holds two lotuses with long 
‘Stalks in her right hand, while her left hand is empty. Her right 
arm is extended, though slightly bent at the elbow and the wrist; 
‘but the left one (deep cut across it near the shoulder) is bent only 
at the elbow, hangs by her side, and rests on the hip. Her feet 


l. See above, p. 2, n. l. 
2. Sec above, p. 4, n. 1. 
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rest on a full-bloomed lotus. The throne has a high, erect, and 
oval-shaped back, and a round base covered with ornamental 
designs. To the right, is the legend (Sa)mudragupta. No symbol. 


Border of dots. [ Plate II ] 


The coin described above presents a number of spccialities 
which have not been found so far on any one of the Lyrist Type of 
that particular group to:which it belongs. As we know, the gold 
coins of Samudragupta, belonging to the Lyrist Type, are of two 
different fabrics, viz, (1) ‘Large and Thin’ and (2) ‘Small and Thick’, 
the size of the former ranging from ‘8 to :92, and that of the latter, 
from :72 to ‘77, both inclusive.! The present coin comes under 
the second category, that is to say, is one of the ‘Small and Thick’ 
fabric, its size being exactly :75. Before we proceed to institute a 
critical comparison between this coin and others of the same type, we 
should note the specialities which distinguish it from them. They 
may be summed up as follows :— 


A. Obverse 
(i) A letter or monosyllabic word which is off the flan, leaving 
its superscript, the sign of medial i, behind (probably si), is 
a part of the obv. device; 


(it): The superscript of that. letter. occurs between the legs of 
the ‘king’; 


1. The maximum and the minimum size of the coins of the Lyri. i 
: h yrist Type, which have been 
corned so. far, are *92 and ‘72 respectively, . The difference casas the two js, 
5 ROS inch ES Me aai p-101, No. 3; Luck. Mus. Catal., p. 10, No. 41; 
R.A.S., p. 68; Bayana Hoard Calal . 59, No. 189). Coi 
Lyrist Type measuring 72 inch are of canna pe: see a peer E 


Diskalkar informs us that only one coin of th i 
aah : e Lyrist Type of Samudragupta 
nas been diecouered) in the Bamnala hoard, which is similar to the one illustrated 
nee emin Ee British Museum Catalogue (Pi. V. 8; also see p. 20, No. 55), and 
meter is “8 (7.V.$.7., v. pp. 137 and 140). His information about the 


however, not beyond i i 
n . e i 
diameter of that coin, as measured y cavil for two reasons. First of all, the 


t a single coin of Samudra i 
o gupta, belonging to the 
Lyrist Type, has come to our notice so far, which mca- 


by Diskalkar. pta of that coin of the Bamnala hcard, as given 
horizontally, and -73, if re} ize of that coin appears to be :75, if measured 
accuracy of such meas 1 measured vertically. Since no one can vouch for the 
i am GE WE numismatists would be glad to know the exact 
pointed out by us € problem created by its fabric and symbol, as 


Plate IT 


Obv. 3. Ob:, (Enlarged) 
Rev. 4, Rev, (Enlarged) 


A Unique Gold Coin of Samudragupta of the 
Vinavadaka Type (Lyrist Type) 


C. T4 Chatterjee 
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(iii) Close to that superscript, but sli 
small footstool of which onl 
foot of the 


ghtly to the right, there is a 
c y the flat top is visible (the right 
king’ rests on it aslant, supported by the toes); and 
(iv) The back of the couch has a distinct inward curve. 


B. Reverse 


(i) The nimbus (prabhàmandala) encircling the head of the god- 


dess, has been represented by a semicircle which appears in 
the direction she is looking at; 


(ii) The left hand of the goddess is empty and rests on her hip ; 
(iii) There is no visarga at the end of the king's name ; 
(iv) The legend does not occur in an exergue; and 


(v) There is no symbol. 


A critical comparison of the present coin with the other gold 
pieces of Samudragupta of the Lyrist Type, whether of the Large 
or of the Small Fabric, on the basis of the specialities noted above, 
brings out certain facts of numismatic interest, as stated below. 


A. Obverse 

Regarding Obv. No. (i), it may be noted here that the mutila- 
ted letter in question, which seems to be the first syllable of the 
name of either the die-cutter or the mint-master, more probably 
the latter, was hitherto known to be a speciality of the gold coins of 
Samudragupta, belonging to the ‘Large and Thin? fabric group of 
the Lyrist Type; but the present coin, for the first time, clearly 
suggests the possibility of its occurrence on one of the ‘Small and 
Thick’ fabric of the same coin-type. A portion of that letter, viz, its 
superscript which is the sign of medial i, occurs quite unexpectedly 
on the obv. side of our coin, thereby compelling us to distinguish 
it from others of the same fabric and place it in another group. As 
the sign of medial i of the Gupta period, is still very distinct near 
the edge at VII. o'clock point, the die used for stamping its obv. 
side, should be expected to have that letter engraved on it fully, 
as a part of the obv. device. The disappearance of that letter, 
leaving behind its superscript, and of the king's footstool, except of 
its flat top, as well as of a portion of the marginal legend, is entirely 
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due to the defective method of stamping coins in those days. Since 
on the obv. side of the coins of the Large Fabric, that letter has 
been read as si, the sign of medial i occurring on the same side of 
Ithough it is one of the Small Fabric, may be taken to 


our coin, a 
for that mutilated letter.! 


suggest the very same reading 


As regards Olv. No. (ii), it must be mentioned at the very 
outset, that if any comparison has to be instituted in respect of 
this particular point, it should be done only with what we find on 
the obverse of the coins of the Large Fabric of the Lyrist Type, since 
no coin belonging to the Small Fabric group of that tyfe, has come to 
light so far or, at any rate, is known to us, on the obv. side of which 
that letter or monosyllable has been found to occur. For the in- 
formation of our readers, it may be noted here that it also does 
not occur on the obverse of the four coins of the Small Fabric of 
the Lyrist Type, discovered in the Bayana hoard. With regard to 
that letter, i.c., si, the difference that we notice between our coin 
and those of the Large Fabric, is that, whereas in the case of 
the former, it occurs in the field between the legs of the ‘king,’ 
but slightly below them, in the case of the latter, it has been 
found invariably to be inscribed on the footstool, on which the 
right foot of the ‘king’ has been shown as resting. Thus, through 
the present coin, we not only find for the first time, the occurrence 
of that letter on the obv. side of one of the Small Fabric, but also 
away from the object representing the footstool of the ‘king’. It 
is true, however, that in the case of our coin, the lower part of 
that letter as also of the footstool are off the flan, because of the 
crude method of minting coins in those days. 


1. I5 que opinion of Allan, the monosyllable si occurs on the obv. side of the coins 
peau drag ipta) belonging to the Lyrist and the Asvamedha Type, as an abbreviated 
ae E bos pond adie (Brit. Mus. Catal., Gupta Coins, Intro, pp. lxxv and lxxvii; 
S d E para Galali Altekar, Intro. p. lx). We regret to say that we have not 
Es eer DAE any ccgent reason for accepting his theory. ‘The use cf a letter 
noticed ae th A not as a monogram but as a new numismatic device, is to be 
eE "d rst are on certain coins of Apollodotus II Philopator; but 1s 
Greek kings, th more irequent on the bronze than on the silver coins of the Indo- 
Occur on the toe ed for the purpose being Kharoshthi. Monosyllables also 
antl iy RO ae Re the Indo-Scythian, the Indo-Parthian, and the Kushana rulers; 
an established numis dae came into power, their occurrence had already become 
on the coins of the iur N pete oc The monosyllables in Kharoshthi, occurring 
too numerous to be s cif e’onging to the aforesaid foreign dynasties, which are 
benedictory words Ya ed here, cannot possibly be the abbreviated forms of some 
the benedictory word we accept the theory of Allan, we shall have to find out 


like si, are to be ES by go, gre, cha, ja, ja, dha, bha, bhā, and ru, which 


siddham and jayam or jayaty whic certain Gupta coins. But with the exception 9 


h may be taken to be the contractions for si an 
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With regard to Obv. No. (iii), we should note particularly 
the length of the flat top of the footstool which is to be seen on 
the obv. side of the present coin, as compared with that depicted 
on other coins belonging to the Large Fabric group of the Lyrist 
Type. If we do, it will be seen that the top of the footstool, as 
shown on the former, is comparatively smaller in size than that as 
depicted on the latter. A number of specimens, but only of the 
Large Fabric, would be available to institute this comparison. In 
this connexion, it may be noted here that not a single coin of the 
Small Fabric of the Lyrist Tyfe has come to light so far, on the 
obv. side of which, the footstool in question has been represented. 
The appearance only of the top of the footstool on the obv. side of 
our coin, is clearly an indication of the fact that owing to the defec- 
tive method of minting, that object itself could not appear in full, 
like the monosyllable si (?) and the portion of the circular legend 
coming betwcen I and IX o'clock points. 


As for Obv. No. (tv), it may be noted here that on the other 
coins of the Lyrist Type, the high back of the couch on which the 
‘king’ is seated, has been depicted either as erect and having a 
border of knobs, or as slanting, but without any ornamental border. 
The back of the couch figures, too, on the present coin, but its 
shape is entirely different. It is neither erect nor slanting, but has 
a distinct inward curve. Moreover, it has near its upper end, a 
beautiful design which may be described as ‘wave crests.’ The 
curved high-back of the couch on one side, and the long curved 
neck of the vind on the other, with the figure of the ‘king’ coming in 
between the two, have made the obv. device of our coin attractive 
and all the more so, because of their symmetry and delicate 


curvature. 
LT — 
o account for the benedictory words of 


bove may be considered to be the abbre- 


Ja respectively, we are indeed at a S 
which the other monosyllables mentioned a t D 
ince forms. Again, had they been the contractions for some benedictory words, 
they would not have been found to occur invariably near tke feet of the ‘king, but elsewhere in 
the field. It is because of these reasons that the theory of Allan does not appeal to us. 


our opinion, the monosyllables occurring on the obv. side of certain gold 

coins dS ical Guptas, Bai Earlier and Later, are the initial leiten of the 
respective names of different mint-masters, and not of die-cutters, sines the atter 
had to work under the guidance and supervision of the former. Alan, pom som; 
pletely overlooked the fact that it is not the benedictory, but the bhattār a= 
padanam dasa,’ ‘bhattarakapadanudhyata.” ov <bhatarakabadasann chan pM charac= 

` ter that has been suggested by those monosyllables through their occurrence, 
near the feet of the ‘king,’ in different Gupta coin-types, 


i <ception r 
Me d masters or to the die-cutters, 


whether we attribute them to the mint- 
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B. Reverse 


Regarding Rev. No. (i), we should note that, whereas on all 
the coins of the Lyrist Type known to us so far, the nimbus (prabha- 
mandala) of the goddess has been represented by a circle, on the pre- 
sent coin, it has been shown in the form of a semicircle. It occurs 
on the left which is evidently the direction, the deity is facing. 


As regards Rev. No. (ii), we should note particularly that on the 
reverse of all the coins of the Lyrist Type known to us so far, the deity 
has been represented as holding an object by its tapering end in her 
left hand. That object which is undoubtedly an iconic attribute, has 
been described as cornucopiae by all numismatists, as if it has any 
iconic significance in respect of a Hindu deity. We regret to say 
that we cannot see eye to eye with those numismatists who have 
taken it to be the representation of cornucopiae, or the Horn of Plen- 
ty (horn of the goat Amalthea by which Zeus was suckled), which 
is a popular motif in early Greek sculptures. Sivaramamurti on the 
other hand, considers it to be the representation of koSa, or treasure, 
despite the fact that the object in question looks like a gadā, or 
mace, on some coins and a khadga, or short sword (with broad blade 
tapering towards the handle), on others.! It might have therefore 
suggested anything to the Gupta artists, except the two thought of 
so far by different scholars. Since there is nothing in the left hand 
of the goddess figuring on our coin, further discussion on the iden- 
tity of that iconic attribute will be out of place here. Suffice it 
to say that her left hand is empty and rests on her hip. Again, 
her left arm has been so depicted as to leave clear the ornamental 
carvings near the edge of the back of the throne, although it hangs 
by her side and is slightly bent at the elbow. The suggestion that 
her left hand rests on the hip, comes from the position of her 
bracelet which is clearly in line with her waist. 


——————————— 


l. Numismatic Parallels of Kalidasa, 
the Raghuvamía cited by the au 
to Lakshmi or Rajyalakshmi. 


C. Sivaramamurti, p. 13. But the extract from 
thor, refers to Kshiti, or Earth-goddess, and not 


Sivaramamurti is definitely of the Opinion that the female deity portrayed on 


the rev. side of the gold coins of Chandra. is Raj " 
^ gupta I, is Rajyalakshmi. We are, however, 
eave ignorant of me fact that ‘noose’ (pasa) is one of the recognized attributes of the 
g 1 mi, whether of kula (family) or of rajya (kingdom). Cf. Memoirs, Arch. 
uiv. of Ind., No. 73, p. 22, and Pl. XXIV. 78 (t note). s 
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With regard to Rev. No. (iii), it may be pointed out here that 
whereas on all the coins of the Lyrist Type of both the fabrics, which 
have come to our notice so far, the rez. legend reads as Samudraguptah, 
it is on the present coin, that we notice for the first time, the 
absence of visarga after the king’s name. The rev. legend on our 
coin, is very distinct and reads as Samudragupta.2 


In respect of Rev. No. (iv), we would like to draw the attention 
of our readers to the fact that on the coins of the Lyrist Tyfe, whether 
of the Large or of the Small Fabric, the rev. legend, as a rule, is 
written horizontally and occurs in an exergue in the right field. But 
in the case of the present coin, although the legend is written hori- 
zontally and in full, despite want of space in the right field, there is 
no line of exergue separating it from the figure of the female deity, as 
on all the other coins of this type. Instead of that line, we find a 
deep cut on the right, which runs across her left arm near the 
shoulder. It might have been caused by some mechanical defect of 
stamping the coin or might be due to an afterthought of putting the 
legend in an exergue, a special feature of the rev. device, which the 
die-cutter had previously overlooked. Whatever be the reason, a 
deep cut or indentation cannot be considered numismatically to be 
the Jine of exergue, which must be one embossed and not engraved. 


As for Rev. No. (v), which is undoubtedly a unique feature of 
our coin, it would be sufficient to note that on all the coins of the 
Lyrist Type belonging to the Small Fabric group, a symbol occurs 
invariably in the upper left field, close to the pimp of the female 
deity. An exception to this rev. style is to be noticed for the first 
time on the present coin, since no symbol occurs on the rev. side, 
although it belongs to the Small Fabric group. It is only on the 
coins of the Large Fabric of the Lyrist Type, that no symbol has 
been found to occur so far. 


eee ee cn 1 h 

l. So far as we know, the only other coin belonging te ike Sal ps uS is 

À Lyrist Type which bears on the reverse, the legend Sam reguh 40) Since Diskalkar 
the one discovered in) the Banna ae AED QU (Brit. Mus. Catal., 
ER e ee uU VeRO to suspect the correctness or the reading 
cupra reo eei as given by him. The rev. legend ga coin R oy ree 
British Museum cabinet, is Samudraguptab. If those two com itr expected to 
rev. die, as they appear to be, their common D. m case of the one dix 
have a visarga at the end. But the absence of it, in UST defect of stamps 
covered in "e Bamnala heard, is evidently due to Jet FNS I. v. Pl. IX. A, 8). 
ing, since the die appears to be partly off the flan (cl. J- 9» 
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The classification of the coins belonging to the Lyrist Type of 


Samudragupta should now be as follows :— 
A. Large Fabric 
Obv. Footstool inscribed with the letter si. 


Rev. No symbol ; legend, Samudraguptah (in exergue). 
B. Small Fabric 


Var. A 


Obv. No footstool or the letter si. 


Rev. Symbol ; legend, Samudraguptah (in exergue). 


Var. B 
Obv. Footstool (not inscribed); letter si (in the field). 


Rev. No symbol ; legend, Samudragupta ; different female deity. 


Since the present coin bears the special features of the Var. B 
of the Small Fabric and since the back of the king's couch as 
depicted on the obv. side, is entirely of a new pattern, we have 
no hesitation to admit that it is a unique gold coin of the Lyrist 
Type of Samudragupta. 


The goddess portrayed on the rev. side of the present coin, 
appears to be Ekanaméa, popularly known as Bhadra and Subha- 
dra. She is a Vaishnava deity, being mythologically the sister of 
Krishna and Baladeva. According to the Skandapurana, she is an 
aspect of Sakti, the Supreme Goddess, who appeared in this world, 
only to give protection to Krishna and Baladeva by being their 
sister. Though primarily a Vaishnava deity, Ekanaméa, thus, acts 
as a link connecting Vaishnavism with Saktism; and being an 
aspect of the All-powerful Divine Mother, her position is no less 
eminent than that of her two brothers. This important deity 
has not only been represented by the rev. type of our coin which 


L Of 7.R.A.S.B., 1936, pp. 41-46. 
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belongs, as stated above, to Var. B of the Small Fabric group 
of the Lyist Type of Samudragupta, but also by that of the gold 
coins of Kumaragupta I, belonging to the Horseman Type, Class I, 
Var. A series, according to the classification of Allan.1 On the 
rev. side of all those gold coins, as on that of ours, Ekanamsa has 
been represented in accordance with the iconic injunctions relating 
to her pose and attribute. She has, therefore, been depictcd on 
them, as holding lotus-flowers in her right hand, while her left hand 
rests on her waist (katisamsthitavamakara sarojamitarena chodvahati).* 
While iconically the female deity appearing on our coin, is the 
same as the one depicted on the aforesaid gold coins of Kumara- 
gupta I, numismatically, the former is the prototype of the latter. 
The iconic injunctions referred to above, also enjoin that Ekanamsa 
should be placed between her brothers, Krishna and Baladeva 
(Ek@namséa karya devi Baladeva-Krishnayormadhye). It must have been 
considered by the Gupta artists to be an absurd proposition, because 
of their utter inability to carry it out in the face of certain tech- 
nical difficulties. They found it impossible to represent three dei- 
ties sitting together or standing side by side, with their respective 
iconic attributes, suggestive of their identity, within the narrow 
compass of a coin, whether of the Small or of the Large Fabric, 
in addition to a symbol, a legend, and a border of dots, all of 
which are to appear compulsorily on the same side. It is a fact 
that by eliminating the other deities, as mere adjuncts, the field on 
the reverse, has been left sufficiently clear by them, for depicting 
the goddess correctly in respect of her pose and iconic attribute, 
which undoubtedly has made her identification comparatively easy. 
Except for the lotus-flowers in her extended right hand) we e 
nothing in or about her, whereby we can identify her with Lakshmi, 
and, more particularly, when she neither sits on lotus nor rests 
her feet on lotus) Mookerji identifies the female deity depicted 
on the gold coins of both the fabrics of the Lyrist Type, issued by 


eee LLL 
l. Brit. Mus. Catal., Gupta Coins, p. 69 and Pl. XIII. 1. 


2. Brihat-samhita, lvii. 37. 


3. We have raised here the question of Lakshmi, since the female deity deii 
the gold coins of the Horseman Type, Class I, Var. A, of Kumireton a lat bors 

identical with the one appearing on our coin, has heen idear 5 y m 

that wealth-bestowing goddess of the Hindus. (Brit. Mus. Catat., p: 92/* 
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Samudragupta, with Sarasvati, on the ground iai being the god- 
dess of Music, she is the most appropriate deity ie be represented 
on the reverse of those coins, on the obverse of which, the king has 
been shown as playing on a vind. We Reeretstorsay’ dua we find 
no cogency in his theory to support it. His argument Menos only 
fallacious but goes positively against the fundamental principles of 
Hindu Iconography. It will appear all the more so, if we judge 
it from the numismatic point of view. In Hindu Iconography, 
whether Brahminical, Buddhistic, or Jain, a male or female deity 
has to be identified through the iconic injunctions relating to his or 
her attitude and attribute, and not by any extraneous reason. In 
numismatics, too, the same principle is followed for the purpose of 
identifying a deity, besides others. To suggest the identity of a 
god or goddess represented on a coin, not on the basis of the attri- 
bute carried by him or her or such other iconic features, and not 
also on the ground of the similarity or partial similarity of name, 
which he or she might bear with that of the issuer of that coin, 
is an absurdity in numismatics, whether Greek or Roman, Scy- 
thian or Parthian, Kushana or Gupta.? There is, indeed, no 
iconographical work with the help of which, the identity of the 
deity figuring on our coin, with Sarasvati, can be established. 
Mookerji may, however, identify the goddess depicted on the coins 


l. Mookerji, Radha Kumud, The Gupta Empire, 2nd Ed., pp. 35-37. 


2. For the affinity of the name of a deity portrayed on a coin (represented some- 
times also by symbol, indicative of his or her identity), with that of the king 
who issued it, the following may be considered as illustrations thereof :— 


Agni : Agnimitra; Bhadra : Bhadraghosho; Bhimi 
gunimitra; Bhanu : Bhanumitra; Dhruva (Siva, repr 
mitra; Apollo : Apcllodotus I Soter and Apollodotus II Philopator; Afollo (repre- 


sented by ‘tripod- lebes’) : Apollodotus I and Apollodotus II; Artemis : Artemi- 
dorus; Kumdra (Karttikeya) : Kumaragupta I; ctc. 


: Bhumimitra; Phalguni : Phal- 
esented by *tri$ula) : Dhruva- 


If the figure of a deity appearing on the rev. side of a Parichala coin, is obli- 

c m he or she may be identified even with the help of the obv. legend bear- 
eee pre of the issuer of that coin, subject to the condition that his name 
een eM win pat of Some male or female deity, Although it is a special 
E e ane "ala coins, a few exceptions are also known. Cf. Macdonald, 
oin lypes, p. 18; Allan, Brit. Mus, Catal., Ancient Indian Coins, pp. 192-204; 


Gardner, Brit, Mus. Catal., Greek and Scythic Kings, pp. 34-39 and 54; Narain, 


A. K., The Coin-t L 
staph SA D Dies of the Indo-Greek; Kings, pp. 26-28 and 32 (N.S.I., Mono- 
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of the Lyrist Type of Kumaragupta I, with Sarasvati, on the 


authority of the Pirvaka@ranagama, an important iconographical 
work of South-Indian origin. 


Is 


The goddess represented by the Lyrist Type of Kumaragupta I, holds a lotus with 
long stalk in her extended right hand, while her left hand hangs by her side. 
Her left hand is empty and rests on the edge of a couch or throne with high 
back, on which she is seated (Bayana Hoard Catalogue, pp. 302-303; Pl. XXXI. 
4-5). The difference that we notice between that goddess and the one portrayed 
on our coin, as well as on those gold coins which belong to the Horseman Type, 
Class I, Var. A of Kumiragupta I, is in respect of the pose of the left hand 
which, though empty, in the case of the former, hangs by her side and rests on 
the edge of her seat, and in the case of the latter, is bent at the elbow and 
rests on her hip. The difference that we notice in the pose of the left hand is 
crucial. Now if a female deity holds lotus in her right hand and if her left 
hand is empty and hangs by her side, according to the Purvakaranagama (xii), 
she is either Bhavani or Sarasvati (dakshine chotpalar haste vamahastarn pralambitam). 
The very same pose of the left hand and the iconic attribute carried in right 
hand, i. e., the lotus, have been prescribed in the Suprabhedagama (xxxiv) also for 
Gauri (dakshine chotpalam grahyam vamahastam prasárayet); and these injunctions are 
perfectly in keeping with those which have been prescribed for that deity in the 
Manasara (liv) which, however, adds that she should be represented as a milk- 
maid (gobalakaravadbhacet; read gopabala). The other goddess for whom those 
injunctions relating to the pose of the left hand and the symbol held in the right 
hand, have been prescribed in the Manasara (liv), is Mahi-sakti, also known as 
Bhudevi, Bhümi, and Kshiti; but it specifically lays down that her image should 
be placed only on the right side of that of Vishnu (Vishnumürterapasavyake) . puke 
goddess represented by the Lyrist Type of Kumaragupta I, may Queen be iden- 
tified with Sarasvati, but the consensus of opinion for such a representation, as we 
have seen above, is definitely in favour of the consort of Siva, whether we call her 
by the name of Bhavani or of Gauri. Which particular goddess the Gupta artist 
had in view in depictng her on the coins of the Lyrist Type of Kumäragupta; is, 
indeed, difficult to say; but amongst the three female deities mentioned above, the 
Earth-goddess Mahi-Sakti seems to be the least probability. 
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CHANDRAGUPTA Il 
Dhanurdhara Type (Archer Type) 
(Small Fabric)! 


Provenance: Misrikh, Sitapur Weight : 62:75 grs. (40660 gms., 
Dist. (U.P.) 
Metal : Brass Condition : Much worn, and the 
i i rev. side is doubly 
Fabric : Round, thin, and of struck; vertical leg- 
small size; diameter end on the obv. side 
Ib. is very clear. 


Obverse : King, nimbate, standing to left, dressed in turban, long 
riding coat with curved opening of the lower half in front and long 
tail at the back, and tight-fitting trousers, and wearing ear-rings, 
necklace, and wristlets, holds vertically in his left hand a bow which 
rests on the ground, with string inwards, and an uncertain object 
(probably an arrow) in his outstretched right hand. Under the 
left arm of the king and between his body and the bow-string, is 
written vertically: Chandra. On the left, there is a Garuda stan- 
dard or pillar. Marginal legend is practically off the flan.3 


Reverse (Restruck) : Goddess Lakshmi, nimbate, seated facing 
front and cross-legged (padmasana) on a fully blossomed lotus, dres- 
sed in loose robe of the Indian style (Sataka), and wearing kesabandha 
or kuntala type of head-dress (mukuta), carzrings (no trace of neck- 
lace), and bracelets; holds in her outstretched right hand lotuses 


with long stalks.4 Her left arm is blurred, because of double 
stamping. There is a symbol on the left, 


and on the right, the 
legend (Sri) -V(i)kra(mah). Border of dots. 


[ Plate III. A] 
1. See above, p.2, n. 1. 


2. We are not certain as yet, whether the Garuda standard ficuri 

e are h d uring on some Gupta 
coins, is actually ihe representation of a pillar, having the TRUE Garuda 5 te 
crow RUE t know, the Garuda-dhvaja appears for the first time on some 

3. The marginal legend on the 
Type series, is * Deza-fri- 
Class II, Var. B, of the 
that legend (Brit. Mus. 

4, Sce above, p. 4, n. 1 


gold coins of Chandragupta IT, belonging to the Archer 
Maharojadhiraja-§ri-Chandraguptah.’ Some ae belonging to 
Archer Type, are, howeve 

Catal., p. 30). Obviously, it is off the flan. 


T, conspicuous by the absence of 


Plate JIT 


1. Obv. 2. Rev. 


A Unique Brass Coin of Chandragupta II of the 
Dhanurdhara Type (Archer Type) 


1. Obv. - 2. Rev. 


A Gold Coin of Chandragupta II of the 
Archer Type, Class II, Var. B. 
(British Museum Catalogue, No. 71) 


C. D. Chatterjee 
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The coin described above, which is as 


men of the brass coinage of Chandragu 
larity with a p 


yet the only known speci- 
pta II, has a striking simi- 
articular variety of his gold coins. If we leave aside 
the question of its metal, it would come under th 


e category of the 
Archer Type, 


Class II, Var. B, of the gold coins of that Gupta 
emperor, according to the classification of Allan, specially because 
of its fabric and rev. symbol.1 The only difference that we notice 
between the aforesaid gold coins and the brass coin in question, 
is in respect of the lotus held by the goddess in her right hand, 
as depicted on the reverse. Whereas on the former, the two lotuses 
in her right hand, have long stalks, on the latter, they have short 
ones. Allan sees a ‘fillet’ in the right hand of the goddess Lakshmi 
as portrayed on the rev. side of the gold coins of Chandragupta IT, 
mentioned above.? But the conception of a ‘fillet? - if we take the 
two lotuses with long stalks, held together by the goddess, to be 
so-is an absurdity from the standpoint of Hindu Iconography; and 
it will be all the more so, if we judge it from the numismatic point 
of view. The object which the female deity is represented to be 
holding in her right hand, may, however, give the impression of a 
lasso or noose (pasa); but we must remember that the goddess por- 
trayed on our brass coin, as also on those which may justly be con- 
sidered to have been its prototype, viz, the gold coins of Ghandra- 
gupta II of the Archer Type, Class II, Var. B, as stated above, is 
Lakshmi who has been depicted in the very same manner on the 
coins belonging to Var. A of that class and type as well? That 
the deity in question is Lakshmi, is beyond cavil. She has not only 
been represented as fadmasana (sitting cross-legged), but also as 
kamalasana (sitting on lotus), strictly in accordance with tthe ortho- 
dox iconic tradition. Referring to the iconic representation of the 
goddess Lakshmi, the Manasara, for instance, prescribes : 4 


whet aA Vat WRIT Wd | 


(‘The goddess should sit cross-legged on a red lotus above 
the pedestal’). We ‘do not know what iconic symbol was there in 


l. Brit. Mus. Catal, pp. 27-28 (Nos. 71, 72 and 1: A these goid coins belong to 
the Small Fabric group, like our brass coin, and measu b 


2. Brit. Mus. Gatal., p. 21. 
. ibid., p. 26. 2 
4. Manasara, ed. P. K. Acharya, iii. p. 356. 


oO 
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the left hand of the goddess depicted on our coin, since no trace of 
the hand or of the symbol now remains. Both of them have been 
completely obliterated, because of double stamping. Nevertheless, 
taking into consideration the fact that this brass coin definitely 
comes under the category of the gold coins belonging to Class IT, 
Var. B, of the Archer Type of Chandragupta II, as evidenced by its 
fabric and rev. symbol, we can almost correctly guess all about the 
left hand of that deity. On the gold coins belonging to that type, 
class, and variely, the goddess has been represented either (1) as hold- 
ing a lotus in her extended left hand, slightly bent upwards at the 
elbow, (2) as holding the same object in herleft hand which rests 
on her hip, (3) as stretching out her empty left hand, or (4) as rest- 
ing her empty left hand on the hip. It may be noted here that 
there are four sub-varieties of the gold coins belonging to Var. B of 
the Archer Type, Class II, if we distinguish them from one another 
on the basis of the representation of the left hand of the female 
deity portrayed on the rezerse.! Again, of the four different devices 
to be met with on the reverse of the gold coins coming under Var. B, 
those which bear the same rev. symbol as on our coin, are (1) and 
(4), either of which may, therefore, be taken to suggest the details 
of the left hand of the goddess. Of course, the line of investigation 
pursued here, is unscientific and will continue to be so, till our know- 
ledge of the coinages of the Gupta emperors, in respect of type, 
class, variety, and sub-variely is comprehensive. One fact is, however, 
certain and that is, the die-cutter did not represent the goddess 
as resting her left hand on the hip, thigh, or knee; for, had he 
portrayed her in that manner, then some trace of the left hand 
would have been found on or at least near about any one of them. 
But it is not so, although the portion of the coin depicting the hip 
and the thigh, and even the knee of the deity, has not suffered in 
the least through double stamping. This gives rise to the supposi- 
tion that the left hand of the goddess, of which no trace is to be 
found almost from the joint of the shoulder, was depicted as extend- 
ing towards the right, but slightly bent upwards at the elbow, and 
also as carrying a lotus with stalk. In other words, the rev. type of 
our coin, appears to be similar to that of the three gold coins 
of Chandragupta II, belonging to the Archer Type, Class II, Var. B 


1, Brit, Mus. Catal, pp. 27-29. See specially coins, Nos. 71, 72, 82 and 83. 
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(Sub-variety (1) of our classification as given above), which are now 
in the British Museum cabinet (Nos. 71, 72 and 74). They are also 
of the same fabric and bear the same symbol as on the reverse of 
the present brass coin.! Though similar in details, the reverse of 
cach of those three gold coins and that of the one under discus- 
sion, appear to have bzen struck by means of separate dies, and, 


consequently, all of them have some peculiarity of their own, in 
respect of that side [Plate III. B]. 


The coin described above, is the only specimen of the brass 
coinage of Chandragupta II of the Imperial Gupta family, that 
has come to our notice so far. No brass coin of any other ruler 
belonging to Early or Later Gupta Dynasty, has come to light as 
yet. In the pre-Gupta period, coins composed of bronze, copper, 
potin, and lead were undoubtedly current from time to time in 
Northern India as well as in the Deccan, mostly as auxiliary issues 
and sometimes also as the standard money of certain territories; 
but there is no positive evidence to show that brass was used for 
similar purposes, except from c. 600 to 400 B.C. and again from 
c. 280 to 310 A.D.? The absence of literary and archaeological 
evidence relating to the brass currency in the period extending 


l. Brit. Mus. Catal., Pl. VI. 13, 14 and 16. Coin No. 15, illustrated on Pl. VI (Reg. 


No. 73) is of a different fabric'and therefore cannot be compared with the brass 
coin under discussion. 


2. In the period extending from c. 280 to 310 A.D., both gold and brass appear to 
have been used for the purpose of currency by a Later Kushana king. So far, 
we know only of one Kushana ruler who used both the metals for the said pur- 
pose. His name has been differently read on coins, as, Basata (Cunningham's ear- 
lier reading), Pasata, Pasana (Rodgers) and Basana (Cunningham's later reading 
which was accepted by Smith). The coins of that king, which were acquired by 
Rodgers in the Punjab (provenance unknown), are five in number, of which four 
are composed of the same quality of gold as that of the coins of the Later Kushanas. 
All those gold coins, with the exception of one, are much worn and the maximum 
weight yielded by them, is 121-4 grs. (Catalogue of the Coins in the Government 
Museum, Lahore, p. 53, Nos. 5-8). Cunningham also discovered a gold coin of that 
king at Kutanwala Pind, on the western side of the Salt Range in W. Punjab (Arch. 
Surv. Rep., v. p. 93). Smith saw some gold coins of the same Kushana king in 
the possession of a coin-dealer in London (F-R.A.S., 1893, p. 146). Amongst the 
five coins of Basana (name as read by Cunningham and Smith), which were acqui- 
red by Rodgers, there was one which, though ordinarily would appear to be of 
very debased gold, was composed of brass, as stated by Smith. Since it was made 

of a different metal, it was struck on the basis of a different standard. This is 
evident from the fact that the difference between its weight which is 65:65 grs., 
and the maximum weight presented by the gold coins of the aforesaid Kusbana 
king, viz, 121-4 grs., is as much as 55:75 grs., or approximately 56 grs. The where- 
abouts of that brass coin are at present unknown; but from its description as left 
Y Smith, it appears that in respect of the obv, and rev. devices, it was similar to 
the gold coins of that Kushana king. 
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from c. 400 B.C. to 280 A.D., gives rise to the supposition that it 
did not find favour with the kings and tribal chiefs, because of the 
extensive use of brass in domestic life, and in consequence of that, 
its constant demand in the market. This fact lras been fully borne 
out by the literature of the period, which, while referring to brass 
and its utility, does not suggest anything about its use for currency 
purpose. Thus, Kautilya in his Arthasastra, has undoubtedly ref- 
erred to the manufacture of brass and its commercial utility, but 
never to its use for minting coins. But the case was altogether 
different in the age of the Buddha, which may roughly be taken to 
extend fronr B.C. 600 to 400. During that period, brass appears 
to have been used not only for the manufacture of certain types 
of commodities needed for domestic purposes, but also for coins; 
and we have no dearth of information in the canonical Pali texts, 
about the same. In certain early literary strata of Pali Canon, 
we not only find for the first time, the name by which the brass 
coinage was popularly known in the days of the Buddha, but also 
the current rate of exchange between the brass and copper money, 
and even the prices of certain commodities in terms of the former. 
We find, for instance, in the Sutta-vibhanga (Bhikkhuni-vibhanga) of 
the Vinaya-pitaka (Nissaggiya-pachittiya, XI and XII), that four 
kamsas were equivalent to sixteen kahdpanas, apparently of copper, 
and that two and a half kamsas were equal to ten kahapanas.? 
Thus, one Kara was equivalent to four kahapanas, and a half 
kamsa which also appears to have been current, but as a subsidiary 
coin, being half in weight as well as in value of one kamsa, was 
equal to two kahapanas. Both kamsa and half kamsa have also been 
referred to in the Parivara and Patimokkha.2 From another canoni- 
cal Pali work, the Digha-nikaya, it appears that simple-minded people 
used to be cheated by passing brass coins on to them as gold ones, 
and that the trick was so widely practised by the swindlers, that it 


1. Arthasastra, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, i. p- 205 (T. S. S.). 
2. Vinaya-pitaka, ed. H. Oldenberg, iv. pp. 256-257. 


3 anara ed. H. Oldenberg, p. 58. This Pali work was compiled in Ceylon and 
was incorporated in the Vinaya-pitaka, prior to the fifth cent. A.D. Patimokkha, ed. 
Vidhusekhar Sastri, p. 271. We do not agree with Pandit Vidhusekhar that the 


Rae word karhsa is phonetically the same as the Sanskrit karsha (p. 318). The Pali 
equivalent of the Sanskrit Karsha is karisa. 
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got the name of kamsakiita, or "brass-coin-trick.! Some later but 
authoritative Pali works like the Kankhavitarani, the Samantapasadika, 
and the Vinayatthamanjisa have also referred to the brass currency 
of the time of the Buddha.? The circulation of coins made or 
brass in the period extending from c. 600 to 400 B.C. is, thus 
established fact in the numismatic history of India. 


The kahapana to which the kamsa has been linked 
Buddhist writers, 


, an 


by the carly 
by specifying the rate of exchange, the former 
being one-fourth of the latter in value, cannot possibly be of silver. 


In our opinion, as stated above, it can be only of copper. We 
are also inclined to believe that four copper kahapanas, each weigh- 
ing one karisa (karsha), or 80 krishnalas (raktikas or ratis), 
valent to one kamsa of the same weight, in the age of the Buddha. 
Although the brass coins current in that age, are expected to be 
of the punch-marked variety, we have no means of ascertaining 
the same, since they have totally disappeared, as it appears, like 
the hiramüas (suvarnas), the gold punch-marked coins. The re 
as to why the brass punch-marked coins 
far, can be easily guessed. Brass being a very useful 


were equi- 


ason 


metal, coins 
€ braziers for 


lasini, i. p. 79 (P. T. S.). The mean- 


ows that suvanna and karma 
are not synonymous terms in Pali (iv. p. 393, P. T. S.). 
that Buddhaghosa has used the word kamsa unwarrantedly 
(gold). Unauthorizingly, too, he has used the sam 
of rajata 


plied by the term karsa in Pali, are brass and bell-metal. 


o a measure, as evidenced by the passage, 
(I shall give you a karmsa-full of silver pieces’), 
Udaya-jataka. Unfortunately, here, too, Buddha- 

i nna (‘Ahah rüpiyapatirs 
he sense of that „passage is very clear (Fat., 


Lapayyakandari Duigau; which clear 
Particular measure, 


gai, iv. p. 919; Kankhaoitaragi, ed. M. Nanissara 


-4Dera, pp. 199. i ; Vi njusa, ed. U. P. » P 
(Sianaiee Ed). 200 (Sinhalese Ed.); Vinayatthamanjisa, ed. U. P. Ekanayaka, p. 282 
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people of this country in those days, as they are now. One fact 
is, however, certain and that is, the rate of exchange mentioned in 
the aforesaid Pali texts, between a kahapana and a kamsa, viz, 4=1, 
definitely suggests the relative value of copper and brass during 
the sixth and the fifth, and also in the first half of the fourth cent. 
B.C. Since there is no information about the brass currency either 
in the Indica of Megasthenes or in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, we 
are led to believe that it was discontinued by the Mauryan govern- 
ment due to economic exigency. 

We have mentioned above that the full weight of a brass 
punch-marked coin (kamsa) in the pre-Mauryan period, was very 
probably 80 krishnalas. The possibility of its standard-weight being 
identical with that of the gold (Arama or suvarna) and the copper 
(kalíapana or karshapana) punch-marked coins, cannot be easily ruled 
out. That standard-weight, according to Manu, Yàjfiavalkya, 
Vishnu, Kautilya and others, was 80 krishpalas or raktikas (1464 
grs. ; l raktika or rati=1°83 grs.). But the silver coins of the same 
period, called dharana or purana (mentioned also as kahdpana in the 
canonical Pali texts), were struck on the basis of a different standard 
which was even less than half of that prescribed by the aforesaid 
law givers, for the manufacture of gold and copper coins. Since 
in the pre-Mauryan and the Mauryan period, the demand of silver 
in the market, was not adequate to its supply, a different standard 
had to be adopted for the manufacture of silver coins. Taking into 
consideration the literary evidence which has a distinct bearing on 
the ancient silver coins, obviously of the commonest punch-marked 
variety, i. e., thin and flat coins, it appears that they were struck on 
the basis of a standard of 32 krishnalas or 1408 gaurasarshapas, which 
is equivalent to 58°56 grs. (1 krishnala= 44 gaurasarshapas = 1:83 grs). 
Unlike silver, brass was not imported from countries outside India. 


l. Despite the joint testimony of Megasthenes and Kautilya, that India has large 
deposits of silver, the real geological fact is that there is no silver mine as such in 
this country, but a very small quantity of that metal is available in the mincs of 
lead, mixed up with it (cf. Diodorus, ii. § 36; ArthaSastra, Bk. II. Ch. 13). Of the 
four silver mines mentioned in the Arthaíastra, viz, Tuttha, Kambu, Gauda, and 
Chakravala, the first two might have been outside India, since there is no literary 
or epigraphic evidence pointing to their existence in this country. Of the other 
two mines, the one in Gauda, might have been somewhere in the lower valley o 
the river Mahananda, in E. Pakistan, or in the Gonda Dist., U.P. (also known as 
Gauda). But if the word Gauda has been used in the text, as the Taddhita form 
of Guda, then the mine in question has to be located also outside India. As re- 
gards the fourth one, we are not at all certain about its location, although a hill 
in the extreme south of India, was known as Chakravala in ancient times. 
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It was manufactured in large quantities in this country, as we kno 

from the. Arthasastra of Kautilya and. other works. This might ie 
taken to account for the adoption of the standard of 80 Hue 
for the manufacture of brass punch-marked coins, as also for bring: 


ing all the three classes of coins, viz, gold, brass and copper, 
n 3 
under a common metric system. ; 


There is one more reason for considering the three Standards, 
viz, gold, brass, and copper, to have been uniform, during the 
sixth and the fifth cent. B.C. The Vinaya rule in which the kamsa 
as a current coin, has come to be mentioned, was framed by the 
Buddha, during his stay at Sravasti, capital of the kingdom of 
Kosala, and was adopted by the Order of Nuns (Bhikkhuni- 
samgha), without any modification but with much clarification. 
The incident that led to the adoption of that rule of conduct 
(Nissaggiya-pachittiya XI of the Bhikkhunivibhanga) by the Order 
of Nuns, took place in the city of Sravasti, and the parties invol- 
ved in it, were a Buddhist nun and the king of Koéala himself. 
As brass coins were very popular in that territory, during the sixth 
and the fifth cent. B.C., the term kamsa has naturally found men- 
tion in the aforesaid Vinaya rule, in preference to kahapana, or 
Karshapana. Since the kahafana of copper was an auxiliary coin 
like the kamsa, and was current all over Northern India, being the 
most popular medium of exchange in the age of the Buddha, the 
mention of a less known coin like the latter, in the aforesaid 
Vinaya rule, in preference to the former, is indeed suspicious. Our 
suspicion that the kamsa was the local coin of the kingdom of 
Ko$ala, has been confirmed by another Vinaya rule which was also 
framed by the Buddha, but on a different occasion, while he 
happened to be again at Sravasti. It also mentions the kamsa, like 
the previous one, for the purpose of determining the degree of 
an offence which came to be treated as cognizable (Nissaggiya- 
pachittiya XII of the Bhikkhunivibhanga). This, we think, was 

In Ancient India, silver used to be imported in large quantities LA 
because of its extreme dearth in this country. It used to come ve Ores inIran, 

Anderab and Badakshan in Afghanistan, Wakhan in U.S.S.R. EA. also, besides 

Which were famous for their deposits of silver. In Mediaeva hrougb Malacca. 

the places mentioned above, silver came from Japan and Merita es is the one at 

The only lead mine in India, which contains a little more ot. ted with the hallo- 

Zawar, in the Udaipur Dist., Rajasthan. Though long associa 


A : the pre- 
wed memory of Rana Pratap who had used its lead for making bullets, P 
sence of silver in it, is a later geological discovery. 
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necessitated by the fact that the kamsa was a very popular medium 
of exchange in KoSala, during that period. We may also infer 
from the same, that whereas in the other States in Northern India, 
coins composed of gold, silver, and copper were current side by 
side in. the days of the Buddha, in Kosala alone, there were four 
different classes of metallic currency, viz, gold, silver, brass, and 
copper. Since the two Vinaya rules referred to above, were in- 
tended. to be strictly followed all over the country, it was felt 
necessary by the Buddhist Order (Samgha) to have the value of 
the kamsa clearly specified in terms of the other medium of ex- 
change of lower denomination, i. e., the kahapana of copper, which, 
as mentioned above, was widely current in Northern India, during 
that period. We, thus, find the following rates of exchange be- 
tween those two classes of coins, in the Vinaya-pitaka :— 


(a) 4 kamsas = 16 kahapanas (Niss. XI), and 
(b) 23 2» = 10 » ( » XII). 


From the two equations cited above, it clearly appears that 
one kamsa was equivalent to four kahapanas, obviously of copper. 
The ratio of their monetary value or purchasing power was, there- 
fore, 1 : 4. But that ratio would remain constant, only if those 
two classes of auxiliary coins, although they were made of diffe- 
rent metals and one of them definitely belonged to the category of 
regional currency, were struck on the basis of a common weight- 
standard in a particular State. Since the full weight of four 
kahapanas of copper was 320 ratis (80 ratis x 4), it follows that 
one kamsa should be expected to weigh 80 zatis and neither more 
nor les. We are, thus, led to believe by the two equations cited 
above, that during the sixth and the fifth cent. B.C., in the king- 
dom of Ko$ala, the brass coins, or kamsas, were struck on the 
basis of the standard of 80 ratis and that one kamsa was conside- 
red to be equivalent to four copper kahapanas. We need not 
‘suspect any abnormality in that rate of exchange, if really the 
relative value of copper (tamra) and brass (kamsya or kamsa) of 


tne same weight in that kingdom, was 4 :1, during the period 
in question. 
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Numismatic evidence tends to show that prior to the time of 
Chandragupta II, brass coins were also current in the kingdom of 
the Later dsushanasy during the decadent period of their history. 
In the period extending from c. 280 to 310 A.D., as appears to us, 
gn d king by the name of Basana (name also read as 
Basata, Basana, Pasata, and Pasana) issued brass coins, a specimen 
of which was acquired by Rodgers in the Punjab.! Both Rodgers 
and Smith made a detailed study of that unique coin along with 
a number of gold coins of that Kushana king. We have incorpo- 
rated the results of their study elsewhere.? Suffice it to say, that 
both the obv. and rev. devices of that brass coin, are the same as 
those of the gold coins of that king and that they bear in com- 
mon, the semblance of some gold coins of the Later Kushana king 
Kanishka III, as regards fabric, style, and types? But the brass 
coin of King Basana differs considerably from his gold issues in 
respect of the standard. We have come to that conclusion by 
taking their present weights into consideration. Thus, while the 
highest weight yielded so far by the gold coins of that king, in 
their worn-out condition, is 121*4 grs., the weight of his brass coin, 
the condition of which is equally poor, is 65°65 grs. The differ- 
ence of their present weights is, therefore, 55°75 grs. If the 
difference between those two classes of coins, in respect of weight, 
amounts to about 56 grs., then we cannot possibly think of a com- 
mon slandard for them. We also cannot admit that the standard of 
one of them was half of that of the other. It would be nothing but 
absurdity, if we think contrarily of either of them. The maximum 
weight presented by the gold coins of King Basana, which have 
been discovered so far, is 121-4 grs. Since all those coins, as admit- 
ted by Rodgers and Smith, show signs of much wear ena! deas 
and evidently, therefore, have suffered considerable loss in weight, 
the standard on the basis of which they were struck, may heve 
ey grs., which was also adopted by such Later Kushana 


1. 7.R.A.S., 1893, p. 146. 


2. See above, p. 61, n. 2. 


3. Cunningham, Later Indo-Scythians, 

xiij, Pl. VIII. Nos. 2, 9 and 4. Ee 

'4. Rodgers, C. J., Catalogue of the Coins in the Government Museum, Lahore, p. 53 (Cal- 
A > De o G 
cutta 1891); J.R.4.5., 1893, p. 146. 


pl. I. Nos. 2, 3 and 4; Num. Chron., 3rd Series, 
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kings as Kanishka III and Vasudeva II, for their gold currency. 
While it has been possible for us to suggest a weight-standard for 
the gold issues of King Basana, which we even consider to be 
correct, that possibility seems to be remote, in the case of his brass 
coin, because of its uniqueness and highly worn-out condition. In 
view of these and other unsurmountable difficulties as, for ins- 
tance, the absence of its prototype, it is not an easy affair to 
solve the riddle of its standard or original mint weight. There being 
no positive evidence supplied by that coin itself, we will have to 
depend naturally on our own experience of such cases and suggest 
a weight which may be only approximately correct, as its standard, 
We will not be very far from truth, if we fix it at 73 or 74 grs. 
and admit that the coin has suffered loss in weight to the extent 
of about 8 grs. during the period of its currency. Our sugges- 
tions are purely hypothetical, but not untenable. 


It is a patent fact that amongst the Gupta monarchs, Chandra- 
gupta II was the first to introduce bi-metallism. Thus, while the 
standard money or legal tender of the vast kingdom inherited by 
him, was composed of gold, as was in the regime of his two imme- 
diate predecessors, that of the Śaka territory in Western India, 
which was conquered and annexed by him, was made of silver. 
Although we know for certain that his gold coins were also current 
in the northern as well as in the eastern part of the former Saka 
kingdom, obviously, as another legal tender, we have no informa- 
tion whatsoever about the rate of exchange that linked them to 
his silver issues.2 We only know that he had to raise the gold 
standard in the later period of his reign, from 122 grs. to 125 grs. 


-l 00000 


1. A gold coin of Kanishka III in the Punjab Museum cabinet, weighs as much as 
122 grs. (Punj. Mus. Catal., i. p. 212). `The standard on the basis of which it was 
struck, may therefore be expected to have been 124 grs., making due allowance for 
loss in weight during the period of its currency. 


2. This fact is evident from the Sanchi Stone Inscripti 
A . ption of the year 93 G.E. (A.D. 
iu pe oneing ipti reign of Chandragupta II. From it, we at only learn that 
ah Rene come into the possession of that Gupta monarch, but by the 
i Was con Gupta Era (A.D. 413), the standard money of the Gupta Empire, 
leva dt en cd of gold (dinara), had come to be recognized as the second 
SOS a Ag ormer aka kingdom, the first one comprising the silver issues 
ue baee rs a emperor, as well as those of his §aka predecessors, all of which 
of the §ak eee Purpose. It may be noted here, that the vast territory 
own gaster India and Malwa, was wrested from Rudrasimha III, 


the 1 
388 ad ee Éaka Kshatrapa, by Chandragupta II, some time between A.D. 
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and again to 128 grs. to fix a suitable r 
two legal tenders of his empire.} 
show that to facilitate ordinary co 
duced copper currency, 
for the northern part of 


ate of exchange between the 
Numismatic evidence tends to 
mmercial transactions, he intro- 
as auxiliary to his gold standard money, 
his empire; but in this case also, we do 
not know the rate of exchange that linked the two. Since his 
copper issues have been found exclusively in the Gangetic valley, 
the conclusions drawn by us as regards its monetary character and 
area of currency, seem to be irresistible. The recent discovery of a 
brass coin of the same emperor at Misrikh, near the ancient site of 
Naimisharanya (md. Nimsar, Sitapur Dist., U.P.) goes further to 
show that during his reign, the auxiliary coins in the northern part 
of his empire, were not one, but of two different varieties. Since 
his copper and brass coins have not been found so far in the wes- 
tern part of his empire, i.e., in the former Saka kingdom, we are 
not in a position to say precisely anything about the character of 
the subsidiary or the auxiliary coinage that was linked to his silver 
standard money, to facilitate small transactions. What appears to 
us is, that the government of Chandragupta II did not feel the 
necessity of introducing an additional currency for that purpose in 
that area, since the potin and the copper coins of the Saka Ksha- 
trapas remained current as the popular media of exchange, even 
after the annexation of Western India to the Gupta Empire. We 
are, however, not sure of the fact, whether the lead coins which 
may be ascribed to the Mahakshatrapa Svami Rudrasena III 
(A.D. 348-378), on the basis of the dates they bear, continued to 
be current in that area, during the reign of Chandragupta II. 


It is interesting to note that there is a striking similarity bet- 
ween the two unique brass coins, of which one was issued by the 
Later Kushana king Basana and the other, by Chandragupta II. 
They bear so many special features in common that one of them 
is bound to be considered to have been the prototype of the other. 
The present weight of the brass coin of King Basana is 65:65 grs., 


ld coins of 

ight-standard of 133 grs. has been suggested by some go! 

5 ne VUE CES ISRUDS II. They are slightly different from ethesie 
the same D in respect of fabric, and belong to the Kalighat (Cua oar $5 
For Allan's opinion regarding the origin of their standard (132 grs.), see Brit. 5 


Catal., Intro. p. cxxxii. 
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while that of the one issued by Chandragupta II, is 62:75 grs.1 
The difference between the twó in weight, is therefore 2:9 grs, 
Since both the coins are of the very same metal which was not 
used for currency purpose at least from B.C. 320, if not earlier, 
and bear almost the same weight, and since both of them were 
in circulation at least during the last quarter of the fourth cent. 
A.D., the only conclusion which a numismatist would naturally 
draw, is that they were struck on the basis of the very same 
standard.2 Foreign influence on the weight-standards of the gold 
and silver coins of the Imperial Guptas is clearly traceable. For 
instance, the gold standard of 123 grs. which was adopted by 
Chandragupta I (B.M.C., No. 28; Wt. 123°8 grs.) was derived 
from that of the Later Kushana kings like Kanishka III, Vasudeva 
II, and Basana. The Later Kushana gold standard of 124 grs. is 
verily the same as that adopted by the Imperial Kushanas. It was, 
in fact, introduced by Wema Kadphises, or Kadphises II (c. 63-78 
A.D.), and on its basis (124 grs.) were issued his double staters, 
staters, and quarter staters, weighing as a maximum, 248 grs., 124 
grs. and 31 grs. respectively. The standard-weights of the staters 
and quarter staters of Kanishka I, Huvishka, and Vasudeva I, are 
identical with those of Wema Kadphises. But the gold standard 
of 124 grs. which was adopted by that Kushana monarch, was, in 
reality, of foreign origin, since the aurei (gold coins) of Augustus 
(B. C. 29-A.D. 14), the first Roman Emperor, were based on it. 
Historically speaking, one of the financial reforms, that was effected 
in the Roman Empire, during his reign, was the introduction of 
that gold standard of 124 grs., and it was followed by ‘Tiberius 
and other rulers who came after him. Likewise, no originality is 
to be noticed in the silver standard of Chandragupta II, the weight 
of which is estimated to have been approximately 36 grs. It clearly 


1. For the weight of the brass coin of King Basana, sce J.R.4.S., 1893, p. 146. 


2. We have stated above, giving reasons, that the brass coins referred to in tbe 

` Vinaya-pitaka, might have been current, till the establishment of the Mauryan sup- 
remacy in Northern India (c. 321 B. C.). Brass currency remained in abeyance 
up to the time of the Later Kushapa king Basana who, on numismatic grounds, 
has been assigned by us to the period extending from c. 280 to 310 A.D. His brass 
coins may therefore be expected to have remained in circulation in the kingdom 
of the Later Kushapas in India, for six or seven decades, if not more, during 
which period, a number of them must have migrated to the empire of the Guptas, 
in course of commercial transactions which normally take place between two neigh- 
bouring territories. 
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appears to have been based on the average weight (about 36 grs.) 
of the silver issues of the Saka Kshatrapas of Malwa and Western 
India, the theoretical standard-weight of which appears to have 
been 42 grs.! It was adopted by Chashtana, the founder of that 
Saka house, for his silver coinage, since it had been introduced by 
his predecessor, the Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapana, who also 
ruled over the same regions, as the standard of his silver coins.? 
Although rarely extraordinary weights, rising as high as 44-2 grs. 
have been noticed in the silver issues of the aforesaid Saka rulers, 
which constituted the standard money of Malwa and Western India 
during the period they ruled, its standard-weight must not be sup- 
posed to have been higher than 42 grs? The standard adopted 
by Nahapàna for his silver currency, i.e., 42 grs., was not an inno- 
vation, since it was derived from that of the silver hemidrachms 
(43:2 grs.), struck on the basis of the Persic standard (86:45 grs.) by 
the Indo-Greek kings, which were continually pouring in the impor- 
tant market-towns and sea-ports of Western India, from the Hellen- 
istic kingdoms in the Punjab and North-Western India, ever since 
Rome established her commercial relationship with India.* This 
fact has been amply borne out by the Periplus maris Erythraei, the 
author of which has specifically mentioned in that connexion, the 
small silver pieces (hémidrachms) of Apollodotus and Menander, 
as illustrations thereof". There cannot be, thus, any wonder, if 
Chandragupta II had adopted the standard-weight of the brass 
coins of a Later Kushana king, particularly when they were 
current in the north-western frontier of the Gupta Empire as well 
as in the tribal territories beyond it, before and possibly also 
during his reign. 


We have stated above that the standard on the basis of which 
King Basana issued his brass coins, appears to be 73 or 74 grs., 
since the specimen acquired by Rodgers, in its worn-out condition, 
weighs as much as 65:65 grs. The specimen of the brass coinage 


1. Cf. Chatterjee, C. D., Buddhistic Studies (‘Some Numismatic Data in Pali Litera- 
ture’), ed. B. C. Law, p. 406; Jour. of the U. P. Hist. Soc., vi. p. 161. 

- Buddhistic Studies, p. 401. 

- Brit. Mus. Catal., Rapson, pp. 134 and 158; Buddhistic Studies, p. 406, n. 3. 

- Buddhistic Studies, pp. 395-398 and pp. 405-406. 

- Cf. Schof, W. H., The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 41-42 and p. 185; Buddhi- 
stic Studies, pp 398-399. t : 
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of Emperor Chandragupta II, which was discovered by the present 
writer in the collection of a coin-dealer in Lucknow, and which is 
alleged to have come from Misrikh (Sitapur Dist., U.P.), weighs 
62:75 grs. and its condition is in no way better than the other, 
The difference between the weights of the two coins is, therefore, 
2:9 grs. Normally that much of difference in weight between any 
two old coins, is to be noticed, even if they are composed of the 
same metal, struck on the basis of the same standard, and current 
almost for the same length of time. The reasons for that difference 
are by no means inexplicable. One of them is, the amount of loss 
in weight, which a coin is likely to suffer during the period of its 
currency, and the other is, the action of the soil, if it remains 
buried underground for centuries, without any cover to prevent 
corrosion. Numismatically, therefore, it is possible to connect the 
standards of those two brass coins and consider them to be one and 
the same. In fact, we do not find any valid objection to admit 
their identity. What was exactly the origin of that standard, we do 
not know, but it appears to us to be an indigenous one. There is 
at least no foreign standard which corresponds to it or to which it 
may be related. Since the average weight of a rati (raktika) has 
been accepted by numismatists to be 1°83 grs., the standard of the 
aforesaid brass coins, which has been estimated by us to have 
been 73 or 74 grs., would correspond to 40 ratis approximately. 
If our approximation of the standard-weight of those two brass 
coins be correct, in view of the facts stated above, then we can 
only say for the present, that it was acceptable to Chandragupta II, 
because it was half of the gold and the copper standard prescribed 
by such eminent law givers of Ancient India as Manu, Yajfiavalkya, 
Vishnu, and Kautilya. It may be mentioned here that the gold 
and the copper standard as Prescribed by them, are identical and 
correspond to 80 ratis or 146:4 &rs. approximately. 


The similarity that is to be noticed between the brass coin 
of King Basana and that of Chandragupta II, is not merely in 
respect of their metal and standard, but also of fabric. They are 
thin and round, and bear 


the very same size, They, however, 
differ in type, 


as one would normally expect. 


There is one point more to be discussed before we conclude. 
We have stated above, that prior to the time of Chandragupta II 
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(c. 377-414 A:D.), brass coins were current in the kingdom of the 
Later Kushanas, and that King Basana who issued them, appears 
to have ruled between c. 280 and 310 A.D. Our statement is pri- 
marily based on three facts, viz, (i) Chandragupta I, the first 
Gupta Emperor, ruled at least for twenty-five years before G.E. 1 
(commencing on Feb. 26, 320 A.D.) which is the initial year of the 
reign of his son Samudragupta, as suggested by his Nalanda and 
Gaya charters, (ii) the Later Kushana king Basana was an earlier 
contemporary of Chandragupta I, since the latter copied for his 
gold coins of the Standard Type, the most distinctive feature of those 
of the former, and (iii) the use of the Gupta script of the carlier 
variety, or ‘old old Nagari script" as described by Smith, for the 
obv. legends (excluding the marginal one which is in Greck) on 
the gold coins of that Kushana king, which cannot possibly be 
earlier than the last quarter of the third cent. A.D.! In view of 
these. and other facts, the period in which the gold coins of King 
‘Basana were issued, cannot be either earlier than A.D: 275 or later 
than A.D. 320, within which limits also, he should be considered 
to have ruled. We have therefore assigned to him a reign-period 
of about thirty years, commencing from c. 280 A.D., which is by 
no means improbable. Thus, if the gold and brass coins of. King 
Basana- were issued earlier than. A.D: 320, the brass: coin of 
Chandragupta II in question, which, except for the obv. and rev. 
devices, is a perfect copy of that of the aforesaid Kushaya ruler, 
should be considered to be later than the former. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned here, that for a number of reasons, we do not 
consider the Later Kushana king Basana to be the ‘Daivaputra- 
Shahi-Shahanushahi,’ i.e., the Kushana monarch, referred to in 


l. The distinctive feature referred to in item No. (ii), is the method of inscribing 
the name of the king vertically under the left arm of his figure on the obv. side, 
as we find, for instance, on the coins of the Standard Type of Samudragupta. 
On the gold and brass coins of the Later Kusbana king Basana, that vertical 
legend has been written in the earlier form of the Gupta script. 


Regarding item No. (iii), we should note particularly that King Basana, 
issued gold coins of two distinct varieties. They are of the same fabric and 
standard, but not of the same style. On his gold coins belonging to one of those 
two varieties, the marginal legend in Greek does not occur, and instead of that 
we find another vertical legend in the vacant right field on the obverse, which is 
also written in Gupta script. On this particular variety of gold coins of that 
Kushága king, we therefore find two vertical legends, one on either side of the 
sceptre which is to be seen in the left hand of the figure of the king. 
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the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta: -That un. 
named Devaputra. may be either Bhadra, the immediate successor of 
Basana or, more preferably, Gadahara who issued gold coins by asso- 
ciating his name with that of Samudra(gupta), but not Grumba- 
tes, whose name has also come up for consideration in connexion 
with the identity of that Kushana king.* The fortune of Grumbates 
was undoubtedly linked to that of the Sassanid Empcror Shah- 
puhr II (A.D. 309-379), but there is nothing on record even to 
adumbrate that he had friendly relations with the Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta. 


l|. Gf. Cunningham, Later Indo-Seythians, Pl. IT. 11. See above, p. 45, n. 1. This unique 
gold coin of King Gadahara was acquired by Cunningham in the Punjab. 


Cf. Mookerji, Radha Kumud, The Gupia Empire, 2nd Ed., p. 27. Grumbates who 
bad virtually disgraced the Sassanian and the Roman Imperialism, is not likely to 
honour that of the Guptas. Moreover, his ancestral territory lay far away from 
the western frontier of the Gupta Empire, and between the two, there were 
at least two Kushāņa principalities, as the numismatic evidence of the period in 
question tends to show. 


(For the convenience of our readers, certain numismatic terms like standard (but 
not standard-weight or weight-standard), fabric (unless specified, whether Large or 
Small), style, type (but not coin-type), class (without number), variety, and sub-vartely, 
have been printed in italics. If not printed in italics, they are to be taken in 
ordinary sense.] 


